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PREFACE. 



A VERY few words will suffice to explain the 
^- principles upon which this little volume 
has been compiled, and which will, perhaps, 
secure its favourable reception in schools where 
larger and more elaborate Selections have been 
found to have their disadvantages. 

1. The pieces are, one and all, by well-known 
and approved writers ; and among them are to 
be found many of the most beautiful short poems 
and extracts in the English language. 

2. Great pains have been taken to select 
those pieces which seem ifcqst likely to arrest 
the attention, and dwell invthememory of young 

persons. jt \:':. s^* 

3. The Editor has cax^Mlj- excluifed every 
thing which appeared to Mm^Sftya , -Aisbhievous 
or even of a doubtful tendency and has kept 
constantly in view the benefit as well as the 
gratification of those into whose hands the book 
may be placed. 

4. The pieces are not arranged according to 
any stiff and methodical classification, but in 
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the order in which they are intended to be 
learnt. Thus, grave and gay, sacred and secular, 
are purposely mixed up together, in a manner 
which might otherwise seem objectionable. 
Thus, again, the easier poems are designedly 
placed at the beginning of the volume. 

5. The common practice of interweaving 
numerous editorial notices, whether biographical, 
critical, grammatical, or explanatory, has been 
dispensed with, in order that the volume may 
be kept within its present dimensions, and sold 
at a comparatively low price. 

The Editor wishes to express his obligation to 
those owners of copyright, by whose kindness 
he is able to insert so many modern poems. 
More particularly he would mention Lord 
Macaulay, the Eev. J. Keble, Messrs. Longman 
and Co., Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons, 
Messrs. E. Moxon and Co., Messrs. Black, and 
Mr. Murray. 



Hammersmith : 

Midsummer, 1859. 
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1. THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 

NO stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was as still as she could be ; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flow'd over the Inchcape Eock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Hock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the rock was hid by the surge's swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

B 
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The sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds scream'd as they wheel'd round, 

And there was joyaunce in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ealph the Eover walk'd his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 
It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess, — 
But the Bover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float : 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape Bock, 
And I'll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is Iower'd, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Bock they go ; 

Sir Balph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound, 
The bubbles rose and burst around ; 
Quoth Sir Balph, " The next who comes to the Bock 
Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

Sir Balph the Bover sail'd away, 
He scour'd the seas for many a day; 
And now grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 
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So thick a haze o'erspreads the sky, 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand, 
So dark it is they see no land. 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

" Canst hear," said one, " the breakers roar? 
For methinks we should be near the shore. 
Now where we are I cannot tell, 
But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell." 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock,- 
" Mercy ! it is the Inchcape Rock 1 " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 
And beat his breast in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side, 
And the ship sinks down beneath the tide. 

SOUTHKT 



2. THE FIRST GRIEF. 



" AH ! call my brother back to me ! 
V/ I cannot play alone ; 
The summer comes with flower and bee ; 
Where is my brother gone? 
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" The butterfly is glancing bright 

Across the sunbeam's track; 
I care not now to chase its flight — 

Oh ! call my brother back 1 

" The flowers run wild, — the flowers we sowed 

Around our garden tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load— 

Oh 1 call him back tome!" 

" He would not hear thy voice, fair child — 

He may not come to thee ! 
The face that once like spring-time smiled 

On earth no more thou'lt see. 

" A rose's brief bright life of joy, 

Such unto him was given ; 
Go, thou must play alone, my boy ! 

Thy brother is in heaven." 

" And has he left his birds and flowers? 

And must I call in vain? 
And thro' the long, long summer hours, 

Will he not come again? 

" And by the brook and in the glade 

Are all our wanderings o'er? 
Oh ! while my brother with me played, 

Would I had loved him more ! " 

MRS. HEMANS. 
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3. ALEXAOT)ER SELKIRK. 

I AM monarch of all I survey ; 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

Solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place ! 

1 am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech — 

I start at the sound of my own ! 
The beasts that roam over the plain 

My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestow'd upon man,— 
O had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 

Religion ! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word ! 

More precious than silver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford ! 
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But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 

Never sigh'd at the sound of a knell, 
Or smil'd when a sabbath appeared ! 

Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more. 

My friends, — do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me ? 

— O tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to see ! 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-winged arrows of light ! 
When I think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 

— But, alas ! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair ! 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place ; 

And mercy, encouraging thought ! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 

COWPER. 
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4. THE DESTEUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

THE Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host, on the morrow, lay wither'd and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed on the face of the foe, as he pass'd; 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew 
still. 

And there lay the steed, with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there rolTd not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail; 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted, like snow* in the glance of the Lord. 

LORD BYRON. 
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5. ST. PHILIP NERI AND THE YOUTH. 

ST. Philip Neri, as old readings say, 
Met a young stranger in Rome's streets one day ; 
And being ever courteously inclined 
To give young folks a sober turn of mind, 
He fell into discourse with him : and thus 
The dialogue they held comes down to us : — 

St Tell me what brings you, gentle youth, to Rome ? 

Y. To make myself a scholar, sir, I come. 

St And, when you are one, what do you intend? 

Y. To be a priest, I hope, sir, in the end. 

St Suppose it so — what have you next in view? 

Y. That I may get to be a canon too. 

St. Well; and how then? 

Y. Why, then, for aught I know, 

I may be made a bishop. 

St Be it so — 

What then? 

Y. Why, cardinal's a high degree— 

And yet my lot it possibly may be. 

St Suppose it was — what lien? 

Y. Why who can say 

But IVe a chance of being pope one day? 

St . Well, having worn the mitre, and reH hat, 
And triple crown, what follows after that? 

Y. Nay, there is nothing further to be sure, 
Upon this earth, that wishing can procure: 
When IVe enjoy' d a dignity so high, 
As long as God shall please, then — I must die. 
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St. Wliat ! must you die ? fond youth ! and at the best 
But wish and hope, and may be all the rest ! 
Take my advice — whatever may betide, 
For that which must be, first of all provide; 
Then think of that which may be ; and indeed, 
When well prepared, who knows what may succeed? 
But you may be, as you are pleas'd to hope, 
Priest, canon, bishop, cardinal, and pope. 

DR. BTROM. 



6. THE QUEEN OF THE MAY. 

YOUmnst wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear ; 
To-morrow 'ill be the happiest day of all the glad new year ; 
Of all the glad new year, mother, the maddest merriest day ; 
For I'm to be Queen of thi May, mother, I'm to be Queen of 
the May. 

There's many a black, black eye they say, but none so bright as 

mine ; 
There's Margaret and Mary, there's Kate and Caroline; 
But none so fair as little Alice in all the land they say ; 
So I'm to be Queen of the May, mother, I'm to be Queen of 

the May. 

I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake, 
If you do not call me loud, when the day begins to break ; 
But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds, and garlands gay, 
For I'm to be Queen of the May, mother, I'm to be Queen of 
the May. 

Little Erne shall go with me to-morrow to the green, 
And you'll be there, too, mother, to see me made the Queen ; 
The shepherd lads on every side will come from far away, 
And Tm to be Queen of the May, mother, I'm to be Queen of 
the May. 
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The honeysuckle round the porch has wov'n its wavy bowers, 
And by the meadow- trenches blow the faint sweet cuckoo-flowers, 
And the wild marsh marigold shines like fire in swamps and 

hollows gray, 
And I'm to be Queen of the May, mother, I'm to be Queen of 

the May. 

The night-winds come and go, mother, upon the meadow-grass, 
And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as they pass ; 
There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the live-long day, 
And I'm to be Queen of the May, mother, I'm to be Queen of 
the May. 

All the valley, mother, will be fresh, and green, and still, 
And the cowslip and the crow-foot are over all the hill, 
And the rivulet in the flowery dale will merrily glance and play, 
For I'm to be Queen of the May, mother, I'm to be Queen of 
the May. 

So you must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear ; 
To-morrow 'ill be the happiest day of all the glad new year ; 
To-morrow 'ill be of all the year the maddest merriest day. 
For I'm to be Queen of the May, mother, I'm to be Queen of 
the May. 

TENNYSON. 



7. WE AEE SEVEN. 

A SIMPLE child, dear brother Jim, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What can it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl ; 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 

That clustered round her head. 
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She Had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair, — and very fair ; 

Her beauty made me glad. 

tl Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many may you be ? " 
u How many ? Seven in all," she said, 

And, wondering, look'd at me. 

" And where are they ? I pray you tell ! ,; 

She answer'd, " Seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway dwell ; 

And two are gone to sea. 

11 Two of us in the church-yard lie, 

My sister and my brother ; 
And in the church-yard cottage, I 

Dwell near them with my mother." 

" You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea ; 
Yet you are seven ! I pray you tell, 

Sweet maid, how this may be." 

Then did the little maid reply, 

" Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the church-yard lie, 

Beneath the church-yard tree." 

" You run about, my little maid 1 

Your limbs they are alive ! 
If two are in the church-yard laid! 

Then you are only five I " 
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" Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little maid replied, 
" Twelve steps or more from my mother's door, 

And they are side by side. 

" My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchief there I hem; 
And there upon the ground I sit — 

I sit and sing to them. 

" And, often after sunset, Sir, 

When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 

And eat my supper there. 

" The first that died was little Jane ; 

In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain, 

And then she went away. 

" So in the church-yard she was laid ; 

And when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we played, 

My brother John and I. 

" And when the ground was white with snow, 

And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side." 

" How many are you then," said I, 

" If they two are in heaven ? " 
The little maiden did reply, 

" O master ! we are seven." 
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" But they are dead ; those two are dead ; 

Their spirits are in heaven ! " 
'Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 

And said, " Nay, we are seven." 

WORDSWORTH. 



8. THE HOMES OP ENGLAND. 

THE stately Homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land. 
The deer across their greensward bound 

Through shade and sunny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry Homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childish tale is told ; 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 

The blessed Homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath hours ! 
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Solemn, yet sweet, the church bell's chime 
Floats through their woods at morn ; 

All other sounds, in that still time, 
Of breeze and leaf are born. 

The cottage Homes of England I 

By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks, 

And round the hamlet-fanes. 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 

Each from its nook of leaves ; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 

The free fair Homes of England ! 

Long, long in hut and hall, 
May hearts of native proof be reared 

To guard each hallow 1 d wall ! 
And green for ever be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod, 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God ! 

MRS. HEHANS. 



9. THE AGED MINSTREL. 
[From The Lat of the Last Minstrel.*] 

fT\HE way was long, the wind was cold, 
JL The Minstrel was infirm and old; 
His withered cheek, and tresses gray, 
Seem'd to have known a better day; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy. 
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The last of all the bards was he, 

Who sung of Border chivalry. 

For, well-a-day ! their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead; 

And he, neglected and oppress'd, 

Wish'd to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne, 

He caroll'd, light as lark at morn; 

No longer courted and caress'd, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He pour'd, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay: 

Old times were changed, old manners gone; 

A stranger fill'd the Stuarts' throne; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had call'd his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorn'd and poor, 

He begg'd his bread from door to door; 

And tuned, to please a peasant's ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



10. THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

IT was a summer evening, 
Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he, before his cottage door, 

Was sitting in the sun; 
And by him sported on the green, 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. 
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She saw her brother Peterkin 
Koll something large and round, 

That he beside the rivtdet 
In playing there had found; 

She ran to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
Who fell in the great victory. 

" I find them in my garden, for 

There's many hereabout; 
And often when I go to plough 

The ploughshare turns them out; 
For many thousand men," said he, 
" Were slain in that great victory." 

" Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin, he cries, 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes; 
" Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they kill'd each other for?" 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
" Who put the French to rout: 

But what they kill'd each other for, 
I could not well make out. 

But every body said," quoth he, 

" That 'twas a famous victory 1 
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<€ My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by; 
They burn'd his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly : 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head ! 

" With fire and sword, the country round 

Was wasted far and wide; 
And many a childing mother then 

And new-born baby died ! — 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

" They say, it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun! — 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

" Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won, 

And our good prince Eugene." 
" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
" Nay — Nay — my little girl," quoth he, 
" It was a famous victory I 

" And every body praised the Duke, 
Who this great fight did win : " — 

" But what good came of it at last?" 
Quoth little Peterkin; 

" Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 

" But 'twas a famous victory." 

SOUTHET. 
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11. THE SCHOOLBOY AND THE ORCHARD. 

A YOUNGSTER at school, more sedate than the 
rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test : — 
His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 
And ask'd him to go and assist in the job. 

He was shock'd and annoy'd, and answer'd — " Oh no ! 
What rob our poor neighbour! I pray you don't go; 
Besides the man's poor, his orchard's his bread; 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed." 

" You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have ; 
If you will go with us, we'll give you a share, 
If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear." 

They spoke, and Tom ponder'd — " I see they will go ; 
Poor man ! what a pity to injure him so ! 
Poor man ! I would save him his fruit if I could, 
But staying behind will do him no good. 

" If the matter depended alone upon me, 

His apples might hang till they dropp'd from the 

tree; 
But since they will take them, I think I'll go too; 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few." 

His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ; 
He blamed and protested, but join'd in the plan ; 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man. 

cowpeb. 
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12. THE HEAVENLY CANAAN. 

riTHERE is a land of pure delight, 
1 Where saints immortal reign ; 
Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 

There everlasting spring abides, 

And never-withering flowers: 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 

That heavenly land from ours. • 

Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dress' d in living green; — 

So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan roll'd between. 

But timorous mortals start and shrink 

To cross this narrow sea ; 
And linger shivering at the brink, 

And fear to launch away. 

Oh ! could we all our doubts remove, 

Those gloomy doubts that rise ; 
And see the Canaan that we love, 

With faith's unclouded eyes ; — 

Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o'er, — 

Not Jordan's stream, nor death's cold flood, 
Should fright us from the shore. 

DR. WATTS. 
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13. THE CHAMELEON. 

OFT has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly serv'd at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post ; — 
Yet round the world the blade had been 
To see whatever could be seen ; — 
Returning from his finish' d tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before. 
Whatever words you chance to drop, 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop — 
" Sir, if my judgment you'll allow, 
I've seen, and sure I ought to know." 
So begs you'll pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast, 
As o'-er Arabian wilds they pass'd, 
And on their way, in friendly chat, 
Now talk'd of this, and then of that, — 
Discoursed awhile, 'mongst other matter, 
Of the Chameleon's form and nature. 
" A stranger animal," cries one, 
" Sure never lived beneath the sun ! 
A lizard's body, lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue, 
Its foot with tripled claw disjoin'd ; 
And what a length of tail behind 1 
How slow its pace ! and then its hue— 
Who ever saw so fine a blue I " 
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" Hold there 1 " the other quick replies, 
" 'Tis green — I saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warm'd it in the sunny ray ; 
Stretch'd at its ease, the beast I view'd, 
And saw it eat the air for food." 

" IVe seen it, sir, as well as you, 
And must again affirm it blue ; 
At leisure I the beast survey'd, 
Extended in the cooling shade." 

" 'Tis green, 'tis green, sir, I assure ye." — 
" Green ! " cries the other in a fury ; 
" Why, sir — d'ye think I've lost my eyes? " 
" 'Twere no great loss," the friend replies. 
" For, if they always serve you thus, 
You'U find 'em but of little use ! " 

So high at last the contest rose, 
From words they almost came to blows ; 
When luckily came by a third : 
To him the question they referr'd ; 
And begged ne'd tell 'em if he knew 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 
" Sirs," cries the umpire, " cease your pother ; 
The creature's neither one nor t'other. 
I caught the animal last night, 
And view'd it o'er by candle light; 
I mark'd it well — 'twas black as jet — 
You stare — but, sirs, I've got it yet, 
And can produce it." — " Pray, sir, do : 
Til lay my life the thing is blue." 
" And Til be sworn, that when you've seen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce him green." 
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" Well then, at once to end the doubt,* 
Replies the man, " Fll turn him out ; 
And when before your eyes I've set him, 
If you don't find him black, Til eat him." 
He said ; then full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo ! — 'twas white! 
Both stared — the man look'd wondrous wise— 
" My children,'* the Chameleon cried, 
(Then first the creature found a tongue,) 
" You all are right, and all are wrong ! 
When next you speak of what you view, 
Think others see, as well as you : 
Nor wonder if you find that none 
Prefer your eye-sight to their own ! " 

HERRICE. 



14. THE USE OF FLOWERS, 

GOD might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 

Without a flower at all. 
We might have had enough, enough 

For every want of ours, 
For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have had no flowers. 

The ore within the mountain mine 

Requireth none to grow ; 
Nor doth it need the lotus-flower 

To make the river flow. 
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The clouds might give abundant rain, 

The nightly dews might fell, 
And the herb that keepeth life in man 

Might yet have drunk them all. 

Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 

All dyed with rainbow light, 
All fashion'd with supremest grace, 

Upspringing day and night,— 
Springing in valleys green and low. 

And on the mountains high, 
And in the silent wilderness 

Where no man passes by? 

Our outward life requires them not ; 

Then wherefore had they birth? — 
To minister delight to all, 

To beautify the earth; 
To comfort man, to whisper hope 

Whene'er his faith is dim ; 
For who so careth for the flowers 

Will much more care for him. 

howitt. 



15. THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 

OUR bugles sang trace — for the night-cloud had lower'd, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 
And thousands had sank on the ground overpowered* 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die — 

When, reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, 

At die dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dream'd it again. 
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Methought from the battle-field's dreadful array. 

Far, far I had roam'd on a desolate track : 
'Twas autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

1 flew to the pleasant fields, traversed so oft 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore, 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part ; 

My little ones kiss'd me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife sobb'd aloud in her fulness of heart — 

" Stay, stay with us ! rest I thou art weary and worn ! " 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ; 

But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear — melted away ! 

CAMPBELL. 



16. THE STORM. 
Mark vi. 47 — 51. 

FAR was within the tossing bark, 
When stormy winds grew loud; 
And waves came rolling high and dark, 
And the tall mast was bow'd. 

And men stood breathless in their dread, 

And baffled in their skill; 
But One was there, who rose and said 

To the wild sea, "Be still!" 

And the wind ceased — it ceased — that word 
Pass'd through the gloomy sky; 

The troubled billows knew their Lord, 
And sank beneath his. eye. 
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And slumber settled on the deep, 

And silence on the blast, 
As when the righteous falls asleep, 

When death's fierce throes are past. 

Thou that didst rule the angry hour, 

And tame the tempest's mood, 
Oh! send thy spirit forth in power, 

O'er our dark souls to brood I 

Thou that didst bow the billow's pride, 

Thy mandates to fulfil — 
So speak to passion's raging tide, 

Speak, and say, " Peace, be still ! " 

MRS. HEMANS. 



17. THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. 

rERE is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 
As the vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet : 
Oh ! the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart ! 

Yet, it was not that Nature had shed o'er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; 
'Twas not the soft magic of streamlet or hill ; 
Oh ! no — it was something more exquisite still. 

Twas that friends, the belov'd of my bosom, were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear, 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love. 
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Sweet vale of Avoca ! how calm, could I rest 

In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best ; 

Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should 

cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace ! 

T. MOORE. 



18. THE COMMON LOT. 

ONCE in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man; — and who was he? 
—Mortal 1 howe'er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. 

Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown, 

His name has perish'd from the earth ; 
This truth survives alone : 

That jpy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumphed in his breast: 

His bliss and woe, — a smile, a tear 1 
— Oblivion hides the rest. 

The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirits' rise and fall > h 

We know that these were felt by him, 
For these are felt by all. 

He suffer' d, — but his pangs are o'er ; 

Enjoy'd, — but his delights are fled ; 
Had friends, — his Mends are now no more; 

And foes, — his foes axe dead. 
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He loved, — but whom he loved, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 

O she was fair, — but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 

He saw whatever thou hast seen ; 

Encounter' d all that troubles thee : 
He was — whatever thou hast been ; 

He is — what thou shalt be. 

The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 

Erewhile his portion, life and light, 
To him exist in vain. 

The clouds and sunbeams, o'er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw, 

Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 

The annals of the human race, 

Their ruins, since the world began, 

Of him afford no other trace 

Than this, — There lived a man ! 

JAMES MONTGOMERY. 



19. FATHER WILLIAM. 

" "yOU are old, Father William," the young man 

A cried, 

" The few locks which are left you are gray; 
You are hale, Father William, a hearty old man ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray ? " 
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" In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
" I remember'd that youth would fly fast, 

And abused not my health and my vigour at first, 
That I never might need them at last. 11 

" You are old, Father William," the young man cried, 
" And pleasures with youth pass away, 

And yet you lament not the days that are gone ; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ? " 

" In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
" I remembered that youth could not last ; 

I thought of the future, whatever I did, 
That I never might grieve for the past." 

" You are old, Father William," the young man cried, 

" And life must be hastening away : 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray ? " 

u I am cheerful, young man," Father William replied, 
" Let the cause thy attention engage ; 

In the days of my youth I remember'd my God ; 
And He hath not forgotten my age ! " 

SOUTHEY. 



20. EARLY PIETY. 

BY cool Siloam's shady rill 
How sweet the lily grows ! 
How sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon's dewy rose ! 
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Lo ! such the child whose early feet 

The paths of peace have trod ; 
Whose secret heart, with influence sweet, 

Is upward drawn to God ! 

By cool Siloam's shady rill 

The lily must decay ; 
The rose that blooms beneath the hill 
Must shortly fade away. 

And soon, too soon, the wintry hour 

Of man's maturer age 
Will shake the soul with sorrow's power, 

And stormy passion's rage 1 

O Thou, whose infant feet were found 

Within Thy Father's shrine ! 
Whose years, with changeless virtue crown'd, 

Were all alike Divine ; 

Dependent on Thy bounteous breath, 

We seek Thy grace alone, 
In childhood, manhood, age, and death, 

To keep us still Thine own ! 

BISHOP HEBEB 



21. CHARITY. 
A Paraphrase on 1 Cor. xiii. 

DID sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced, or angel sung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; 
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And had I power to give that knowledge birth 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast inspire 
To weary tortures and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Israel saw 
When Moses gave them miracles and law : 
Yet, gracious Charity 1 indulgent guest, 
Were not thy power exerted in my breast, 
Those speeches would send up unheeded prayer, 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair ; 
A cymbal's sound were better than my voice — 
My faith were form, my eloquence were noise. 

Charity ! decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand to guide, 
Betwixt vile shame and arbitrary pride : 
Not soon provoked, she easily forgives, 
And much she suffers as she much believes. 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives ; 
She builds our quiet as she forms our lives : 
Lays the rough path of peevish nature even, 
And opens in our heart a little heav'n. 

Each other gift, which God on man bestows, 
Its proper bounds and due restrictions knows : 
To one fix'd purpose dedicates its power, 
And finishing its act exists no more. 
Thus, in obedience to what heaven decrees, 
Knowledge shall fail and prophecy shall cease ; 
But lasting Charity's more ample sway, 
Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay, 
In happy triumph shall for ever live, 
And endless good diffuse, and endless praise receive. 
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As through the artist's intervening glass 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass, 
A little we discover, but allow 
That more remains unseen than art can show : 
So, whilst our mind its knowledge would improve, 
(Its feeble eye intent on things above,) 
High as we may, we lift our reason up, 
By faith directed, and confirm' d by hope ; 
Yet are we able only to survey 
Dawnings of beams and promises of day : 
Heav'n's fuller effluence mocks our dazzled sight. 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell'd, 
The Sun shall soon be face to face beheld, 
In all his robes, with all his glory on, 
Seated, sublime, on his meridian throne. 

Then constant Faith and holy Hope shall die, 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy ; 
Whilst thou, more happy power, fair Charity, 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three, 
Thy office and thy nature still the same, 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsumed thy flame, 

Shalt still survive 

Shalt stand before the host of Heav'n confessed, 
For ever blessing, and for ever bless' d. 

PRIOR. 

— ♦ 

22. THE CHILD'S WISH IN JUNE. 

MOTHER, mother, the winds are at play ; 
Prithee let me be idle to-day. 
Look, dear mother, the flowers all lie 
Languidly under the bright blue sky ; 
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See, how slowly the streamlet glides ; 
Look, how the violet roguishly hides ; 
Even the butterfly rests on the rose, 
And scarcely sips the sweets as he goes. 

Poor Tray is asleep in the noon-day sun, 
And the flies go about him, one by one ; 
And pussy sits near with a sleepy grace, 
Without ever thinking of washing her face. 

There flies a bird to a neighbouring tree ; 
But very lazily flieth he ; 
And he sits and twitters a gentle note, 
That scarcely ruffles his little throat. 

You bid me be busy ; but, mother, hear 
How the humdrum grasshopper soundeth near ; 
And the soft west wind is so light in its play, 
It scarcely moves a leaf on the spray. 

I wish, oh, I wish I were yonder cloud, 
That sails about with its misty shroud ; 
Books and work I no more should see, 
But I'd come and float, dear mother, o'er thee ! 

MRS. GILMAN. 



23. THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

NOT a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 
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juried him darkly, — at dead of night, 
te sods with our bayonets turning ; 
lie struggling moon-beams' misty light, 
id the lantern dimly burning. 

seless coffin enclosed his breast, 
>r in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
ae lay — like a warrior taking his rest — 
ith his martial cloak around him 1 

and short were the prayers we said, 

id we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

are steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 

id we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

nought — as we hollow' d his narrow bed, 

id smoothed down his lonely pillow — 

the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 

id we far away on the billow ! 

htly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 
Ld o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
lothing he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
the grave where a Briton has laid him." 

lalf of our heavy task was done, 
ben the clock toll'd the hour for retiring ; 
we heard the distant and random gun 
at the foe was sullenly firing. 

[y and sadly we laid him down, 
3m the field of his fame fresh and gory ! 
arved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
t we left him — alone with his glory ! 
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24. CASABIANCA* 

THE boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck 
Shone round him o'er the dead ; 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As born to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though child-like form. 

The flames rolTd on — he would not go, 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below, 

His voice no longer heard. 

He calTd aloud: — " Say, father, say 

If yet my task is done ? " 
He kuew not that the chieftain lay 

Unconscious of his son. 

" Speak, father ! " once again he cried, 

" If I may yet be gone ! 
And," — but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rolTd on.- 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair, 
And look'd from that lone post of death, 

In still yet brave despair : 

* Young Casabianca, a boy about thirteen years old, son 
to the admiral of the Orient, a French ship of war, remained 
at his post in the battle of the Nile, after the ship had taken 
fire, and all the guns had been abandoned ; and perished in 
the explosion of the vessel when the flames had reached the 
powder. 
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And shouted but once more aloud, 

%i My father ! must I stay ? " 
While o'er him fast, through sail and shroud. 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapp'd the ship in splendour wild, 

They caught the flag on high, 
And stream'd above the gallant child, 

Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder-sound, — 

The boy, — oh ! where was he ? 
Ask of the winds, that far around 

With fragments strew' d the sea ! 

With mast and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part, — 

But the noblest thing which perish'd there, 
Was that young and faithful heart ! 

MRS- HEMANF. 



25. EEMEMBEANCES. 

I REMEMBER, I remember, 
The house where I was born, 
The little window, where the sun 

Came peeping in at morn. 
He never came a wink too soon, 

Nor brought too long a day; 
But now, I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away ! 
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I remember, I remember, 

The roses red and white, 
The violets and the lily-cups, 

Those flow'rets made of light ; 
The lilacs where the robins built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum, on his birth-day — 

The tree is living yet ! 

I remember, I remember, 

Where I was used to swing, 
And through the air would rush as fresh 

As swallows on the wing ; 
My spirit flew in feathers, then, 

That is so heavy now, 
And summer pook could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow I 

I remember, I remember, 

The fir trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender spires, 

Were close against the sky ! 
It was a childish ignorance, — 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm further off from heaven, 

Than when I was a boy ! 

T. HOOD. 
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26. THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE GLOW- 

WORM. 

A NIGHTINGALE, that all day long 

Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Bsgan to feel, — as well he might, — 
The keen demands of appetite; 
When, looking eagerly around, 
He spied, far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 
And knew the glow-worm by his spark; 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 

The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent :— 
" Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
" As much as I your minstrelsy, • 

You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self-same power divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night." 

The songster heard his short oration, 
And, warbling out his approbation, 
- Released him, as my story tells, 
And found a supper somewhere else. 

COWPEB. 
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27. PARAPHRASE ON PSALM XXHL 

rT\HE Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
JL And feed me with a shepherd's care; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye : 
My noon-day walks He shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

When in the sultry glebe I feint, 

Or on the thirsty mountain pant, 

To fertile vales and dewy meads, ' 

My weary, wandering steps He leads ; 

Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 

Amid the verdant landscapes flow. 

Though in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill, 
For thou, God, art with me still ; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 

Though in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious, lonely wilds I stray, 
Thy bounty shall my wants beguile ; 
The barren wilderness shall smile, 
With sudden greens and herbage crown' d, 
And streams shall murmur all around. 

ADDISON. 
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28. THE TRAVELLER'S DOG. 

A BARKING sound the shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dog or fox ; 
He halts, and searches with his eyes 

Among the scattered rocks : 
And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern ; 
And instantly a dog is seen, 
Glancing through that covert green. 

The dog is not of mountain-breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; 
With something, as the shepherd thinks, 

Unusual in its cry. 
Nor is there any one in sight 
All round, in hollow, or on height ; 
Nor shout, nor whistle, strikes his ear ; 
What is the creature doing here? 

It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps till June December's snow ; 
A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below ! 
Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 
Remote from public road or dwelling, 
Pathway, or cultivated land; 
From trace of human foot or hand. 

Not free from boding thoughts, awhile 
The shepherd stood ; then makes his way 

Towards the dog, o'er rocks and stones, 
As quickly as he may ; 
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Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ; 
The appall'd discoverer, with a sigh, 
Looks round to learn the history. 

From those abrupt and perilous rocks 

The man had fall'n, that place of fear ! 
At length upon the shepherd's mind 

It breaks, and all is clear : 
He instantly recall' d the name, 
And who he was, and whence he came ; 
Remembered, too, the very day 
On which the traveller pass'd this way. 

But hear a wonder, for whose sake 

This lamentable tale I tell ! 
A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits well. 
The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 
Repeating the same timid cry, 
This dog had been, through three months' space, 
A dweller in that savage place ! 

Yes, proof was plain, that since the day 

When this ill-fated traveller died, 
The dog had watch'd about the spot, 

Or by his master's side : 
How nourish'd here through such long time, 
He knows Who gave that love sublime, 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate 1 

WORDSWORTH, 
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29. THE POND. 

ONCE on a time, a certain man was found 
That had a pond of water in his ground: 
A fine large pond of water fresh and clear, 
Enough to serve his turn for many a year. 
Yet so it was, a strange unhappy dread 
Of wanting water seiz'd the fellow's head : 
When he was dry, he was afraid to drink 
Too much at once, for fear his pond should sink. 
Perpetually tormented with this thought, 
He never ventur'd on a hearty draught ; 
Consuming all his time and strength away, 
To make his pond rise higher every day. 
In a wet season he would skip about, 
Placing his buckets under ev'ry spout ; 
From felling show'rs collecting fresh supply, 
And grudging ev'ry cloud that passed by ; 
Cursing the dryness of the times each hour, 
Altho' it rain'd as fast as it could pour. 
Then he would wade thro' ev'ry dirty spot, 
Where any little moisture could be got ; 
And when he had done draining of a bog, 
Still kept himself as dirty as a hog : 
And cried, whene'er folks blam'd him, " What d'ye 

mean? 
It costs a world of water to be clean ! " 
If some poor neighbour craved to slake his thirst, 
u What rob my pond ! I'll see the rogue hang'd first 
A burning shame, these vermin of the poor 
Should creep unpunish'd thus about my door ! 
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As if I had not frogs and toads enow, 
That sink my pond whatever I can do." 

The sun still found him, as he rose or set, 
Always in quest of matters that were wet : 
Betimes he rose to sweep the morning dew, 
And rested late to catch the evening too ; 
With soughs and troughs he labour'd to enrich 
The rising pond from every neighbouring ditch ; 
With soughs, and troughs, and pipes, and cuts, and 

sluices, 
From growing plants he suck'd the very juices; 
He left, in short, for this beloved plunder, 
No stone unturn'd that could have water under. 

Sometimes, when forced to quit his awkward toil, 
And — sore against his will — to rest awhile, 
Then straight he took his book, and down he sat 
To calculate th' expenses he was at ; 
How much he suffered, at a mod'rate guess, 
From all those ways by which the pond grew less; 
For as to those by which it still grew bigger, 
For them he reckoned — not a single figure : 
He knew a wise old saying, which he maintain' d, 
That 'twas bad luck to count what one had gained. 
" First for myself — my daily charges here 
Cost a prodigious quantity a year : 
But things are come to such a pass, indeed 
We spend ten times the water that we need ; 
People are grown with washing, cleansing, rinsing, 
So finical and nice, past all convincing ; 
So many proud fantastic modes, in short, 
Are introduced, that my poor pond pays for't. 
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Not but I could be well enough content 

With what, upon my own account, is spent ; 

But those large articles, from whence I reap 

No kind of profit, strike me on a heap : 

What a vast deal each moment, at a sup, 

This ever thirsty Earth itself drinks up ! 

Such holes ! and gaps ! Alas ! my pond provides 

Scarce for its own unconscionable sides : 

Nay, how can one imagine it should thrive, 

So many creatures as it keeps alive ! 

Then all the birds that fly along the air 

Light at my pond, an<3 pome in for a share : 

Item, at ev'ry puff of wind that blows, 

Away at once the surface of it goes : 

The rest, in exhalations to the sun — 

One month's fair weather — and I am undone." 

This life he led for many a year together ; 
Grown old and grey in watching of his weather ; 
Meagre as Death itself, till this same Death 
Stopt, as the saying is, his vital breath ; 
For as th* old man was carrying to his field 
A heavier burden than he well could wield, 
He miss'd his footing, or in some way fumbled 
In tumbling of it in — but in he tumbled : 
Mighty desirous to get out again, 
He scream'd and scrambled, but 'twas all in vain : 
The place was grown so very deep and wide, 
Nor bottom of it could he feel, nor side, 
And so — i' the middle of his pond — he died. 

What think ye now from this imperfect sketch, 
My friends, of such a miserable wretch ? 
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Why, 'tis a wretch, we think, of your own making ; 
No fool can be supposed in such a taking : 
Your own warm fancy." Nay, but warm or cool, 
The world abounds with many such a fool : 
The choicest ills, the greatest torments, sure 
Are those, which numbers labour to endure. 
" What ! for a pond ? " Why, call it an estate : 
You change the name, but realise the fete. 

DR. BYROM. 



30. MELROSE ABBEY. 
[From the Lav of The Last Minstrel.] 

F l thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moon-light ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild but to flout the ruins gray. 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light's uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin'd central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress alternately 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave; 
Then go — but go alone the while — 
Then view St. David's ruin'd pile ; 
And home returning, soothly swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair ! 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
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31. THE COMING OF THE MESSIAH. 

HARK ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way ! a God, a God appears I 
A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply ; 
The rocks proclaim th* approaching Deity. 
Lo, earth receives Him from the bending skies ; 
Sink down, ye mountains ; and, ye valleys, rise ; 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be smooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give way ! 
The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretold ! 
Hear Him, ye deaf; and all ye blind, behold ! 
He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day : 
'Tis He th' obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm th' unfolding ear : 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear ; 
From every face He wipes off every tear : 
In adamantine chains shall Death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 

As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air ; 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs ; 
By day o'ersees them, and by night protects; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand ; and in his bosom warms ; 
Thus shall mankind His guardian care engage, — 
The promised Father of the future age. 

No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. 
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Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more : 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a plough-share end. 
The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead : 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet : 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake ; 
Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey, 
And with their forky tongue shall innocently play. 

POPE. 



32. HE NEVER SMILED AGAIN* 

THE bark which held a prince went down, 
The sweeping waves roll'd on ; 
And what was England's glorious crown 

To him that wept a son ? 
He lived — for life may long be borne, 

Ere sorrow break its chain ; — 
Why comes not death to those who mourn ? 
He never smiled again ! 

There stood proud forms before his throne, 

The stately and the brave ; 
But which could fill the place of one, 

That one beneath the wave ? 

* It is recorded of Henry the First, that, after the death of 
his son, Prince William, who perished by shipwreck off the 
coast of Normandy, he was never seen to smile. 
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Before him pass'd the young and fair, 

In pleasures reckless train ; 
But seas dash'd o'er his son's bright hair — 

He never smiled again ! 

He sat where festal bowls went round ; 

He heard the minstrel sing ; 
He saw the tournay's victory crown'd 

Amidst the knightly ring : 
A murmur of the restless deep 

Was blent with every strain, 
A voice of winds that would not sleep — 

He never smiled again ! 

Hearts, in that time, closed o'er the trace 

Of vows once fondly pour'd, 
And strangers took the kinsman's place 

At many a joyous board ; 
Graves, which true love had bath'd with tears, 

Were left to heaven's bright rain ; 
Fresh hopes were born for other years — 

He never smiled again ! 

MRS. HEMANS. 



33. THE HAKE AND MANY FRIENDS. 

FRIENDSHIP, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to few you stint the flame. 
The child whom many fathers share, 
Hath seldom known a father's care. 
'Tis thus in friendships ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 
A Hare who, in a civil way, 
Complied with every thing, fike Ctay^ 
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Was known by all the bestial train 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain : 
Her care was never to offend, 
And every creature was her friend. 

As forth she went at early dawn, 
To taste the dew-besprinkled lawn, 
Behind she hears the hunter's cries, 
And from the deep-mouth' d thunder flies. 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath ; 
She hears the near advance of death ; 
She doubles to mislead the hound, 
And measures back her mazy ground ; 
Till, fainting in the public way, 
Half dead with fear she gasping lay. 
What transport in her bosom grew, 
When first the horse appeared in view ! 

" Let me," says she, " your back ascend, 
And owe my safety to a friend. 
You know my feet betray my flight ; 
To friendship every burden's light." 

The horse replied, " Poor honest puss, 
It grieves my heart to see thee thus : 
Be comforted, relief is near, 
For all your friends are in the rear." 

She next the stately bull implor'd ; 
And thus replied the mighty lord: 
" Since every beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely wish you well, 
I may without offence pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend ; 
Love calls me hence ; a favourite cow 
Expects me near yon barley-mow ; 
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And, where a lady's in the case, 
You know, all other things give place. 
To leave you thus would seem unkind; 
But see the goat is just behind." 

The goat remark'd her pulse was high, 
Her languid head, her heavy eye ; 
" My back," says he, " may do you harm ; 
The sheep's at hand, and wool is warm." 

The sheep was feeble, and complain'd, 
" His sides a load of wool sustained ; " 
Said he was slow, confess' d his fears ; 
" For hounds eat sheep as well as hares." 

She now the trotting calf addressed, 
To save from death a friend distress'd. 
" Shall I," says he, " of tender age, 
In this important <^e engage? 
Older and abler pass'd you by ; 
How strong are those ! how weak am I ! 
Should I presume to bear you hence, 
Those friends of mine may take offence. 
Excuse me, then ; you know my heart ; 
But dearest friends, alas ! must part ! 
How shall we all lament ! Adieu ! 
For see, the hounds are just in view 1 " 

GAY. 

• ♦ 

34. THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

OF Nelson and the North, 
Sing the glorious day's renown, 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crown, 
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And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 
By each gun the lighted brand, 
In a bold determined hand, 
And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat 
Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 
While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line : 
It was ten of April morn by the chime : 
As they drifted on their path, 
There was silence deep as death ; 
And the boldest held his breath, 
For a time. 

But the might of England flushed 

To anticipate the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter rushed 

O'er the deadly space between. 

" Hearts of oak ! " our captains cried ; when each 

gun, 

From its adamantine lips, 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

Again ! again ! again ! 

And the havock did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer, the Dane, 

To our cheering, sent us back : — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom :— 
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Then ceased — and all is wail, 
As they strike the shattered sail ; 
Or, in conflagration pale, 
Light the gloom. 

Out spoke the victor then, 
As he hailed them o'er the wave ; 
" Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 
And we conquer but to save : — 
So peace instead of death let us bring ; 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 
With the crews, at England's feet, 
And make submission meet 
To our king." 

Then Denmark bless'd our chief, 
That he gave her wounds repose ; 
And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose, 
As death withdrew his shades from the day j 
While the sun look'd shining bright, 
O'er a wide and woful sight, 
Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. 

Now joy, old England, raise ! 
For die tidings of thy might, 
By the festal cities' blaze, 
While the wine-cup shines in light ; 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep, 
Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 
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Brave hearts I to Britain's pride 
Once so faithful and so true, 
On the deck of fame that died ; — 
With the gallant good Eiou : 
Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er their grave ! 
While the billow mournful rolls, 
And the mermaid's song condoles. 
Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave 1 

CAMPBELL, 



35. BOADICEA. 

11/ HEN the British warrior Queen, 
YY Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought with an indignant mien 
Counsel of her country's gods: 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief, 

Ev'ry burning word he spoke 
Full of rage, and full of grief: 

" Princess ! if our aged eyes 
Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

'Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

" Home shall perish — write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 

Perish, hopeless and abhorr'd, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt*. 
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" Rome, for empire for renown'd, 

Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 

Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates ! 

" Other RomanB shall arise, 

Heedless of a soldier's name ; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 

Harmony the path to feme. 

11 Then the progeny that springs 

From the forests of our land, 
Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings, 

Shall a wider world command. 

11 Regions Caesar never knew 

Thy posterity shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew, 

None invincible as they." 

Such the bard's prophetic words 

Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending, as he swept the chords 

Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride, 

Felt them in her bosom glow ; 
Rush'd to battle, fought, and died : 

Dying, hurl'd them at the foe. 

" Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heav'n awards the vengeance due : 

Empire is on us bestow'd, 

Shame and ruin wait for you." 

OOWPER. 
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36. THE BUILDERS. 

[An Eastern Legend.] 

THERE'S an isle far off, under India's skies, 
Where the mariner oft at eve descries. 
When the heavens are calm, and the winds asleep, 
Dark ruins beneath the shining deep, 
Of towers up-built, as the tale is told, 
By Lords of that isle, in days of old ; 
Who, aping the Babel-builders' skill, 
Heap'd stone on stone, aspiring still, 
Till, lodged aloft on their piles of pride, 
Earth, sea, and heaven, these Lords defied. 

But little they knew, when towering so, 
What a mighty power was at work below, 
For on land usurp'd from the Giant Sea 
They had built their halls of dignity, 
Nor dreamt, while high in air they slept, 
Of the world of waters, that round them swept, 
And the working waves, that day by day 
Were mining their massive mounds away. 

In vain did the wise, whose prescient ear 
The coming crash in each breeze could hear, 
Forewarn these Lords of the lofty towers, 
How vast were the deep's encroaching powers, 
How mighty the waves of that angry sea, 
Coming like crested chivalry ; 
It was all in vain — unmoved they stood, 
Each like Canute to the swelling flood 
Saying, " Thou com'st not to this spot ; w 
But the surging waters heard them not. 
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In the light of heaven one instant shone 

Both Lords and towers, and the next — were gone. 

Dark over them swept the mighty main ; 

And the Giant Sea had his own again. 

T. MOORE. 



37. GRATITUDE TO GOD. 



w 



HEN all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys ; 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

O, how shall words, with equal warmth, 

The gratitude declare 
That glows within my ravish' d heart ! 

But Thou canst read it there. 

Thy providence my life sustain'd, 
And all my wants redrest, 

When in the silent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breast. 

To all my weak complaints and cries, 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 

To form themselves in prayer. 

Unnumber'd comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestow'd, 

Before my infant heart conceived 

From whence these comforts flow'cL 
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When in the slippery paths of youth, 
With heedless steps I ran ; 

Thine arm, unseen, convey'd me safe, 
And led me up to man. 

Through hidden dangers, toils, and death, 
It gently clear'd my way ; 

And through the pleasing snares of vice, 
More to be fear'd than they. 

When worn with sickness, oft hast Thou 
With health renew'd my face ; 

And when in sin and sorrow sunk, 
Revived my soul with grace. 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Has made m 7 cup run o'er/ 

And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my store. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts, 
My daily thanks employ ; 

Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 

Through every period of my life, 
Thy goodness Til pursue ; 

And, after death, in distant worlds, 
The glorious theme renew. 

When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 

My ever-grateful heart, Lord, 
Thy mercy shall adore. 
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Through all eternity to Thee 

A joyful song Til raise ; 
For, oh ! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise ! 

ADDISON. 



88. THE THEEE SONS. 

I HAVE a son, a little son, a boy just five years old, 
With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and mind of gentle mould; 
They tell me that unusual grace in all his ways appears, 
That my child is grave and wise of head, beyond his childish years. 
I cannot say how this may be, I know his face is fair, 
And yet his chiefest comeliness is his sweet and serious air; 
I know his heart is kind and fond, I know he loveth me, 
And loveth yet his mother more, with grateful fervency. 
But that which others most admire is the thought that fills his 

mind, 
The food for grave inquiring speech he everywhere doth find. 
Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we together walk ; 
He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as children talk ; 
Nor cares he much for childish play, doats not on bat or ball, 
But looks on manhood's ways and works, and aptly mimics all. 
His little head is busy still, and oftentimes perplex'd 
With thoughts about this world of care, and thoughts about the 

next. 
He kneels at his dear mother's knee, she teacheth him to pray, 
And strange, and sweet, and solemn are the words which he will 

say. 
Oh ! should my gentle child be spared to manhood's years like me, 
A holier and a wiser man I trust that he will be; 
And when I look into his eyes, and stroke his thoughtful brow, 
I dare not think what I should feel, were I to lose him now, 

I have a son, a second son, a simple child of three, 
I'll not declare how bright and fair his little features be; 
How silver sweet those tones of his when he prattles on my knee* 
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I do not think his light blue eyes are, like his brother's, keen, 
Nor his brow so full of childish thought as his hath ever been; 
But his little heart's a fountain pure of mind and tender feeling, 
And his very look *s a gleam of light, rich depths of love revealing. 
When he walks with me, the country folks, who pass him in the 

street, 
Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, he looks so mild and sweet 
A playfellow he is to all, and yet, with cheerful tone, 
Will sing his quiet song of love, when left to play alone. 
His presence is like sunshine, sent to gladden home and hearth, 
To comfort us in all our griefs, and sweeten all our mirth. 
Should he grow up to riper years, God grant his heart may prove 
As meet a home for heavenly grace, as now for earthly love; 
And if beside his grave the tears our aching eyes may dim, 
God comfort us for all the love that we shall lose in him ! 

I have a son, a third sweet son, his age I cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by months and years, where he is gone to 

dwell; 
To us, for fourteen anxious months, his infant smiles were given, 
And then he bade farewell to earth, and went to live in heaven. 
I cannot tell what form is his, what looks he weareth now, 
Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph brow : 
The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss which he dotb 

feel, • 
Are numbered with the secret things which God will not reveal. 
But I know, for God doth tell me this, that now he is at rest, 
Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour's loving breast; 
I know his spirit feels no more the weary load of flesh, 
But his sleep is blest with endless dreams of joy for ever fresh ; 
I know that we shall meet our babe, his mother dear, and I, 
When God himself shall wipe away all tears from every eye. 
Whate'er befalls his brethren twain, his bliss can never cease, 
Their lot may here be grief and care, but his is certain peace. 
It may be that the tempter's wiles their souls from bliss may sever, 
But if our own poor faith fail not, he must be ours for ever ! 
When we think of what our darling is, and what we still may be, 
When we muse on that world's perfect bliss, and this world's 

misery, 
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Then we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel this grief and 

pain, 
>h ! we'd rather lose our other two, than have him here again ! 

MOULTRIE. 



39. THE LAST OF THE FLOCK, 

r^T distant countries have I been, 
And yet, I have not often seen 
A healthy man, a man full grown, 
Weep in the public roads alone. 
But such an one, on English ground, 
And in the broad highway I met ; 
Along the broad highway he came, 
His cheeks with tears were wet ; 
Sturdy he seem'd, though he was sad, 
And in his arms a lamb he had. 

He saw me, and he turn'd aside, 
As if he wish'd himself to hide ; 
Then with his coat he made essay 
To drive those briny tears away. 
I followed him, and said — " My friend, 
What ails you ? wherefore weep you so ? 
— " Shame on me, sir ! this lusty lamb, 
He makes my tears to flow : — 
To-day I fetch'd him from the rock — 
He is the last of all my flock. 

" When I was young, a single man, 
And after youthful follies ran, 
Though little giv'n to care and thought, 
Yet, so it was, an ewe I bought ; 
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And other sheep from her I raised, 
As healthy sheep as you might see ; 
And then I married, and was rich 
As I could wish to be ; 
Of sheep I number'd a full score, 
And every year increased my store. 

" Year after year my stock it grew ; 
And from this one, this single ewe, 
Full fifty comely sheep I rais'd, 
As sweet a flock as ever graz'd ! 
Upon the mountain did they feed * 
They throve, and we at home did thrive : 

— This lusty lamb, of all my store, 
Is all that is alive ; 

And now I care not if we die, 
And perish all of poverty. 

" Six children, sir, had I to feed ; 

Hard labour in a time of need ! 

My pride was tamed, and in our grief 

I of the parish ask'd relief. 

They said I was a wealthy man — 

My sheep upon the mountain fed — 

And it was fit that thence I took 

Whereof to buy us bread." 

" Do this ; how can we give to you," 

They cried, " what to the poor is due ? " 

" I sold a sheep, as they had said, 
And bought my little children bread, 
And they were healthy with their food ; 

— for me, it never did me good. 
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A woeful time it was for me 
To see the end of all my gains,— 
The pretty flock which I had rear'd, 
With all my care and pains, — 
To see it melt like snow away ! 
For me it was a woeful day. 

" Another still ! and still another ! 

A little lamb, and then its mother ! 

It was a vein that never stopped — 

Like blood-drops from my heart they dropp'd. 

Till thirty were not left alive, 

They dwindled, dwindled, one by one; 

And I may say that, many a time, 

I wish'd they all were gone — 

Reckless of what might come at last, 

Were but the bitter struggle past. 

" To wicked deeds I was inclin'd, 

And wicked fancies cross' d my mind ; 

And every man I chanced to see, 

I thought he knew some ill of me. 

No peace, no comfort, could I find ; 

No ease, within doors, or without ; 

And crazily, and wearily, 

I went my work about, — 

Bent oftentimes to flee from home, 

And hide my head where wild beasts roam, 

" Sir, 'twas a precious flock to me, 
As dear as my own children be ; 
For daily with my growing store, 
I lov'd my children more and more. 
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Alas ! it was an evil time ! 

God cursed me in my sore distress ; _ 

I pray'd, yet every day I thought 

I loved my children less ; 

And every week, and every day, 

My flock it seem'd to melt away. 

" They dwindled, sir, sad sight to see ! 
From ten to five, from five to three, — 
A lamb, a wether, and an ewe ; — 
And then at last from three to two : — 
And, of my fifty, yesterday 
I had but only one ; 
— And here it lies upon my arm, 
Alas ! and I have none ; — 
To-day I fetch'd it from the rock ; 
It is the last of all my flock ! " 

WORDSWORTH. 



40. VICTORIA'S TEARS. 

" A MAIDEN, heir of kings, 

\J A king hath left his place ; 
The majesty of death hath swept 

All other from his face. 
And thou upon thy mother's breast, 

No longer lean adown — 
But take the glory for the rest, 
And rule the land that loves thee best." 
The maiden wept, 

She wept to wear a crown. 
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They deck'd her courtly halls — 

They rein'd her hundred steeds — 
They shouted, at her palace gate, 

" A noble queen succeeds ! " 
Her name has stirr'd the mountains 1 sleep, 

Her praise has fill'd the town ; 
And mourners, God had stricken deep, 
Look'd hearkening up, and did not weep ! 
Alone she wept, 

Who wept to wear a crown. 

She saw no purple shine, 

For tears had dimm'd her eyes : 
She only knew her childhood's flowers 

Were happier pageantries ! 
And while the heralds play'd their part, 

For million shouts to drown, 
" God save the Queen ! " from hill to mart, 
She heard, through all, her beating heart, 
And turned and wept, 

She wept to wear a crown. 

God save thee, weeping queen, 

Thou shalt be well beloved, 
The tynaft sceptre cannot move 

As those pure tears have moved. 
The nature in thine eye we see, 

Which tyrants cannot own, 
The love that guardeth liberties ; 
Strange blessing on the nation lies, 
Whose sovereign wept, 

Yea, wept to wear a crown. 
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God bless thee, weeping queen, 

With blessing more divine ; 
And fill with better love than earth s 

That tender heart of thine ; 
That when the thrones of earth shall be 

As low as graves brought down, 
A pierced hand may give to thee 
The crown which angels shout to see ! 
Thou wilt not weep 

To wear that heavenly crown ! 

MBS. BROWNING. 



41. SWEET AUBURN. 

[From The Deserted Village.] 

SWEET Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer' d the labouring 
swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer's lingering blooms delay'd ; 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please ; 
How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endear'd each scene ; 
How often have I paused on every charm, 
The shelter' d cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topp'd the neighb'ring hill, 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whisp'ring lovers made ! 
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How often have I blest the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ! 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 
The young contending as the old survey'd ; 
And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired. 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 
By holding out to tire each other down ; 
The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 
While secret laughter titter'd round the place , 
The bashful virgin's side-long looks of love ; 
The matron's glance that would those looks reprove , 
These were thy charms, sweet village! sports like these 
With sweet succession taught e'en toil to please : 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled. 

GOLDSMITH. 



42. ZARA'S EAR-RINGS. 

[A MOORISH BALLAD.] 

" TMP^ car-rings ! my ear-rings ! they're dropt into the well, 

JxlAnd what to say to Muca, I cannot, cannot tell." — 
Twas thus, Granada's fountain by, spoke Albuharez' daughter, — 
M The well is deep, far down they lie, beneath the cold blue water — 
To me did Muca give them, when he spake his sad farewell, 
And what to say when he comes back, alas ! I cannot tell 

T 
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'* My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! they were pearls in silver sett 
That when my Moor was far away, I ne'er should him forget, 
That I ne'er to other tongue should list, nor smile on other's tale, 
But remember he my lips had kiss'd, pure as those ear-rings pale — 
When he comes back and hears that I have dropp'd them in the 

well, 
Oh what will Muca think of me, I cannot, cannot tell. 

u My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! he'll say they should have been 
Not of pearl and of silver, but of gold and glittering sheen, 
Of jasper ahd of onyx, and of diamond shining clear, 
Changing to the changing light, with radiance insincere — 
That changeful mind unchanging gems are not befitting well— 
Thus will he think, — and what to say, alas ! I cannot tell. 

'* He'll think when I to market went, I loiter'd by the way ; 
He'll think a willing ear I lent to all the lads might say; 
He'll think some other lover's hand, among my tresses noosed, 
From the ears where he had placed them, my rings of pearl un- 
loosed ; 
He'll think when I was sporting so beside this marble well, 
My pearls fell in, — and what to say, alas! I cannot tell. 

" Hell say I am a woman, and we are all the same ; 
He'll say I loved when he was here to whisper of his flame — 
But when he went to Tunis my virgin troth had broken, 
And thought no more of Muca, and cared not for his token. 
My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! oh ! luckless, luckless well ! 
For what to say to Muca, alas ! I cannot tell. 

"Ill tell the truth to Muca, and I hope he will believe — 
That I have thought of him at morning, an d thought of him at eve \ 
That musing on my lover, when down the sun was gone, 
His ear-rings in my hand I held, by the fountain all alone ; 
And that my mind was o'er the sea, when from my hand they fell, 
And that deep his love lies in my heart, as they lie in the well" 

J. O. LOCKHABT. 
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43. THE RAINBOW. 

TRIUMPHAL arch, that fill'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 

Still seem as to my childhood's sight 

A midway station given, 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach, unfold 

Thy form to please me so, 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant bow ? 

When science from creation's face 
Enchantment's veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws 1 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o'er the green undeluged earth 
Heav'n's covenant thou didst shine, 

How came the world's gray fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 

O'er mountains yet untrod, 
Each mother held aloft her child, 

To bless the bow of God. 
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Methinks thy jubilee to keep, 

The first-made anthem rang, 
On earth deliver'd from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse's eye, 
Unraptured greet thy beam ; 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet's theme. 

The earth to thee its incense yields, 

The lark thy welcome sings, 
When glittering in the freshened fields, 

The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town, 

Or mirror'd in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age, 
That first spoke peace to man. 

CAMPBELL. 
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44. THE BETTER LAND. 

" T HEAR thee speak of the better land ; 

A Thou call' at its children a happy band ; 
Mother ! oh where is that radiant shore ? — 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies dance through the myrtle boughs ? " 
"Not there, not there, my child." 

" Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or 'midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ? " 
" Not there, not there, my child ! " 

" Is it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold ? — 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ?— 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ? " 
" Not there, not there, my child I 

" Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ! 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, — 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child I " 

MBS. HEMANS. 
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45. THE MINSTREL-BOY. 

npHE Minstrel-boy to the war is gone, 
X In the ranks of death you'll find him ; 
His father's sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him : — 
" Land of song ! " said the warrior-bard, 

" Though all the world betrays thee, 
14 One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard, 

" One faithful harp shall praise thee." 

The Minstrel fell ! but the foeman's chain 

Could not bring his proud soul under ; 
The harp he loved ne'er spoke again, 

For he tore its cords asunder ; 
And said, " No chains shall sully thee, 

" Thou soul of love and bravery ! 
u Thy songs were made for the pure and free, 

" They shall never sound in slavery ! " 

T. MOORE. 



46. NIGHT. 

NIGHT is the time for rest ; — 
How sweet, when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 

The curtain of repose, — 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed ! 

Night is the time for dreams ; 
The gay romance of life ; 
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When truth that is, and truth that seems, 

Mix in fantastic strife ; 
Ah ! visions less beguiling far, 
Than waking dreams by daylight are ! 

Night is the time for toil ; — 

To plough the classic field, 
Intent to find the buried spoil 

Its wealthy furrows yield, 
Till all is ours that sages taught, 
That poets sung, and heroes wrought. 

Night is the time to weep ; — 

To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory, where sleep 

The joys of other years ; 
Hopes that were angels at their birth, 
But died when young, like things of earth. 

Night is the time to pray ; 

Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 

So will his followers do, — 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And commune there alone with God. 

Night is the time for death ; — 

When all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 

From sin and suffering cease,— 
Think of heaven's bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends ; — that death be mine. 

J. MONTGOMERY. 
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47. EXCELSIOR. 

THE shades of night were felling fast, 
As through an Alpine village pass'd 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device-* 
Excelsior ! 

His brow was sad; his eye beneath 
Flash' d like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue,— 
Excelsior ! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 
Above the spectral glaciers shone, 
But from his lips escaped a groan,— 
Excelsior ! 

" Try not the Pass ! n the old man said : 
" Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide ! *' 
But loud that clarion voice replied — 
Excelsior! 

" O stay," the maiden said, " and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ! " 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answer' d with a sigh,— 
Excelsior 1 

u Beware the pine-tree's wither'd branch ; 
Beware the awful avalanche 1 " 
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This was the peasant's last Good-night ; 
A voice replied, far up the height, — 
Excelsior I 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Utter'd the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, — 
Excelsior ! 

A traveller, by a faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping, in his hand of ice, 
That banner with the strange device, — 
Excelsior ! 

There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, — 
Excelsior! 

LONGFELLOW. 



48. THE SAILOR'S MOTHER. 

ONE morning (raw it was and wet, 
A foggy day in winter time,) 
A woman on the road I met, 
Not old, though something past her prime ; 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight ; 
And like a Roman matron's was her mien and gait. 
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The ancient spirit is not dead ; 
Old times, thought I, are breathing there ; 
Proud was I that my country bred 
Such strength, a dignity so fair : 
She begg'd an alms, like one in poor estate ; 
I look'd at her again, nor did my pride abate. 

When from these lofty thoughts I woke, 
" What is it," said I, " that you bear, 
Beneath the covert of your cloak, 
Protected from this cold damp air ? " 
She answer' d, soon as she the question heard, 
" A simple burthen, Sir, a little singing-bird." 

And, thus continuing, she said, 
" I had a son, who many a day 
Sail'd on the seas, but he is dead ; 
In Denmark he was cast away : 
And I have travelTd weary miles to see 
If aught which he had own'd might still remain forme. 

" The bird and cage they both were his : 
'Twas my son's bird ; and neat and trim 
He kept it : many voyages 
This singing-bird had gone with him ; 
When last he sail'd, he left the bird behind ; 
From bodings, as might be, that hung upon his mind. 

" He to a fellow-lodger's care 
Had left it, to be watched and fed, 
And pipe its song in safety ; — there 
I found it when my son was dead ; 
And now, God help me for my little wit ! 
I bear it with me, Sir ; — he took so much delight in it.** 

WORDSWORTH. 
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49. THE BEST KEPT TILL LAST. 

Every man at the beginning doth set forth good wine; and when 
men have well drunk, then that which is worse: bat thou hast 
kept the good wine until now. St. John ii. 10. 

THE heart of childhood is all mirth : 
We frolic to and fro 
As free and blithe, as if on earth 
Were no such thing as woe. 

Bnt if, indeed, with reckless faith 

We trust the flattering voice, 
Which whispers, " Take thy fill ere death. 

Indulge thee and rejoice ; " — 

Too surely, every setting day, 
Some lost delight we mourn ; — 

The flow'rs all die along our way, 
Till we, too, die forlorn. 

Why should we fear, youth's draught of joy, 

If pure, would sparkle less ? 
Why should the cup the sooner cloy, 

Which God hath deign'd to bless ? 

Who but a Christian, through all life 

Youth's blessing may prolong ? 
Who, through the world's sad day of strife, 

Still chant his morning song ? 

Fathers may hate us or forsake, — 

God's foundlings then are we : 
Mother on child no pity take, — 

But we shall still have Thee. 
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We may look home, and seek in vain 

A fond fraternal Heart, — 
Bnt Christ hath giv'n his promise plain, 

To do a brother's part. 

Nor shall dull age, as worldlings say, 
The heavenward flame annoy : — 

The Saviour cannot pass away, 
And with Him lives our joy. 

Ever the richest, tenderest glow 
Sets round th' autumnal sun — 

But there life fails : no heart may know 
The bliss when life is done. 

Such is thy banquet, dearest Lord ; 

O give us grace, to cast 
Our lot with thine, — to trust thy word,— 

And keep our best till last ! 



KEBLE. 



50. SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

I LOVE to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 
And persuade myself that I am not old, 

And my locks are not yet gray ; 
For it stirs the blood in an old man's heart, 

And it makes his pulses fly, 
To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 
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I have walk'd the earth for fourscore years ; 

And they say that I am old ; 
And my heart is ripe for the reaper, Death, 

And my years are well-nigh told. 
It is very true ; it is very true ; 

I'm old, and " I 'bide my time ; " 
But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 

And I half renew my prime. 

Play on, play on ; I am with you there, 

In the midst of your merry ring ; 
I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 

And the rush of the breathless swing. 
I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 

And I whoop the smother'd call, 
And my feet slip on the reedy floor, 

And I care not for the Ml. 

I am willing to die when my time shall come. 

And I shall be glad to go ; 
For the world, at best, is a weary place, 

And my pulse is getting low ; 
But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail 

On treading its gloomy way ; 
And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 

To see the young so gay. 

N. P. WILLIS. 
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51. CAEDINAL WOLSEY. 
[From The Vanity of Human Wishes.] 

FT full-blown dignity Bee Wolsey stand, 
Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand : 
To him the church, the realm, their pow'rs consign, 
Through him the rays of regal bounty shine ; 
Turn'd by his nod the stream of honour flows, 
His smile alone security bestows ; 
Still to new heights his restless wishes tow'r, 
Claim leads to claim, and pow'r advances pow'r ; 
Till conquest, unresisted, ceased to please, 
And rights submitted left him none to seize. 

At length his sovereign frowns — the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where'er he turns, he meets a stranger's eye, 
His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly; 
Now drops at once the pride of awful state, 
The golden canopy, the glittering plate, 
The regal palace, the luxurious board, 
The liveried army, and the menial lord. 
With age, with cares, with maladies oppressed, 
He seeks the refuge of monastic rest : 
Grief aids disease, remember'd folly stings, 
And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

DR. JOHNSON. 
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52. THE PAPEE KITE. 

ONCE on a time, a Paper Kite 
Had mounted to a wondrous height, 
Where, giddy with its elevation, 
It thus expressed self-admiration : — 

" See, how yon crowds of gazing people 
Admire my flight above the steeple ! 
How would they wonder, if they knew 
All that a kite like me can do ! 
Were I but free, I'd take a flight, 
And pierce the clouds beyond their sight : 
But ah ! like a poor pris'ner bound, 
My string confines me near the ground : 
I'd brave the eagle's tow'ring wing, 
Might I but fly without a string." 

It tugg'd and pulTd, while thus it spoke, 
To break the string — at last it broke. 
Deprived at once of all its stay, 
In vain it tried to soar away ; 
Unable its own weight to bear, 
It flutter'd downwards through the air : 
Unable its own course to guide, 
The winds soon plung'd it in the tide. 
Ah 1 foolish kite ; thou hadst no wing ! 
How couldst thou fly without a string ? 

My heart replied : " Lord, I see 
How much this kite resembles me ! 
Forgetful that by thee I stand, 
Impatient of thy ruling hand, 
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How oft I've wish'd to break the lines 

Thy wisdom to my lot assigns ! 

How oft indulged a vain desire 

For something more, or something higher I 

And, but for grace, and love divine, 

A fate thus dreadful had been mine. 1 ' 

NEWTON. 



53. THE GRAVES OP A HOUSEHOLD. 

THEY grew in beauty side by side, 
They filTd one home with glee ; — 
Their graves are sever'd, far and wide, 

By mount, and stream, and sea. 
The same fond mother bent at night 

O'er each fair sleeping brow ; 
She had each folded flower in sight, — 
Where are those dreamers now ? 

One 'midst the forests of the west, 

By a dark stream is laid,— 
The Indian knows his place of rest, 

Far in the cedar shade. 
The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one;. 

He lies where pearls lie deep : 
He was the loved of all, yet none 

O'er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vines are drest 

Above the noble slain : 
He wrapt his colours round his breast. 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 
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And one — o'er her the myrtle showers 

Its leaves, by soft winds fanned ; 
She faded 'midst Italian flowers, — 

The last of that bright band. 

And parted thus they rest, who play'd 

Beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they pray'd 

Around one parent knee ! 
They that with smiles lit up the hall, 

And cheer'd with song the hearth, — 
Alas ! for love, if thou wert all, 

And nought beyond, oh earth ! 

MRS. HEMANS. 



54. THE JOURNEY TO EMMAUS. 

[From Conversation.] 

JT happen'd on a solemn eventide, 
Soon after He that was our Surety died, 
Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 
The scene of all those sorrows left behind, 
Sought their own village, busied as they went 
In musings worthy of the great event. 
They spake of Him they loved ; of Him whose life, 
Though blameless, had incurr'd perpetual strife : 
Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 
A deep memorial graven on their hearts. 

The recollection, like a vein of ore, 
The farther traced, enrich'd them still the more. 
They thought Him, and they justly thought Him, one 
Sent to do more than He appear'd t' have done — 

o 
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To exalt a people, and to place them high 
Above all else ; and wonder' d He should die. 

Ere yet they brought their journey to an end, 
A Stranger johVd them, courteous as a friend, 
And ask'd them, with a kind engaging air, 
What their affliction was, and begg'd a share. 
Informed, He gather'd up the broken thread, 
And, truth and wisdom gracing all He said, 
Explained, illustrated, and search'd so well 
The tender theme on which they chose to dwell, 
That, reaching home, " The night," they said, " is near 
We must not now be parted — sojourn here." 
The new acquaintance soon became a guest, 
And, made so welcome at their simple feast, 
He bless'd the bread, but vanish'd at the word, 
And left them both exclaiming, " 'Twas the Lord ! 
Did not our hearts feel all He deign'd to say ? 
Did not they burn within us by the way ? " 

COWPER. 



55. MY BIRTHDAY. 

" 1VTY birthday ! " — what a different sound 
JlL That word had in my youthful years ! 

And how, each time the day comes round, 
Less and less white its mark appears ! 

When first our scanty years are told, 
It seems like pastime to grow old ; 
And, as youth counts the shining links 

That time around him binds so fast, 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks' 

How hard that chain will press at last ! 
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Vain was the man, and false as vain, 

Who said — " Were he ordain'd to run 
His long career of life again, 

He would do all that he had done." 
Ah ! 'tis not thus the voice that dwells 

In sober birthdays speaks to me ; 
Far otherwise — of time it tells, 

Lavished unwisely, carelessly — 
Of counsel mock'd — of talents, made 

Haply for high and pure designs, 
But oft, like Israel's incense, laid 

Upon unholy, earthly shrines I 
All this it tells, and could I trace 

The imperfect picture o'er again, 
With power to add, retouch, efface, 

The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
How little of the past would stay I 
How quickly all should melt away — 
All, but that freedom of the mind 

Which hath been more than wealth to me, — 
Those friendships in my boyhood twin'd, 

And kept till now, unchangingly ; 
And that dear home, that saving ark, 

Where Love's true light at last I found, 
Cheering within, when all grows dark, 

And comfortless, and stormy round ! 

T. MOORE, 
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56. THE PAKROT. 

THE deep affections of the breast, 
That Heaven to living things imparts 
Are not exclusively possess'd 
By human hearts. 

A Parrot, from the Spanish main. 

Full young, and early caged, came o'er, 

With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of MuILa's shore. 

To spicy groves, where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue, 

His native fruits, and skies, and sun, 
He bade adieu. 

Instead, he watch' d the smoke of turf, 
A heathery land and misty sky, 

And turn'd on rocks and raging surf 
His golden eye. 

But, petted, in our climate cold 
He lived and chatted many a day ; 

Until, with age, from green and gold 
His wings grew grey. 

At last, when blind and seeming dumb, 
He scolded, laugh'd, and spoke no more, 

A Spanish stranger chanced to come 
To Mulla's shore ; 

He hail'd the bird in Spanish speech ; 

The bird in Spanish speech replied, 
Flapped round his cage with joyous screech, 

JDropt down, and died. 

CAMPBELL 
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57. THE SOLDIER'S TEAR. 

TPON the hill he turn'd to take a last fond look 
J Of the valley, and the village church, and the 

cottage, by the brook : — 
[e listened to the sounds so familiar to his ear, 
aid the soldier lean'd upon his sword, and wiped 

away a tear ! 

ieside that cottage porch a girl was on her knees ; 
he held aloft a snowy scarf that flutter' d in the breeze ; 
he breathed a prayer for him — a prayer he could 

not hear, 
tut he paused to bless her as she knelt, and wiped away 

a tear! 

[e turn'd and left the spot : oh ! do not deem him 

weak, 
or dauntless was the soldier's heart, though tears were 

on his cheek ! 
o, watch the foremost ranks in danger's dark career: 
te sure the hand most daring there, has wiped away 

a tear! 

T. H. BAILEY. 



58. GELERT. 

THE spearman heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerly smiled the morn, 
And many a brach, and many a hound, 
Obey'd Llewellyn's horn. 
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But still lie blew a louder blast, 

And gave a louder cheer : 
" Come, Gelert ! why art thou the last 

Llewellyn's horn to hear ? 

" Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam ? 

The flower of all his race ! 
So true, so brave ; a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase ! " 

In sooth, he was a peerless hound, 

The gift of royal John ; 
But now no Gelert could be found, 

And all the chase rode on. 

That day Llewellyn little loved 

The chase of hart or hare : 
And scant and small the booty proved ; 

For Gelert was not there. 

Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied ; 

When, near the portal seat, 
His truant Gelert he espied, 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gain'd the castle-door, 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 
The hound was smear' d with gouts of gore ; 

His lips and fangs ran blood ! 

Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise, 

Unused such looks to meet : 
His favourite check'd his joyful guise, 

And crouch'd and lick'd his feet. 
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Onward in haste Llewellyn pass'd — 

And on went Gelert too — 
And still, where'er his eyes were cast, 

Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view ! 

O'erturn'd his infant's bed, he found 

The blood-stain'd covert rent ; 
And all around, the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. 

He calTd his child — no voice replied ; 

He searched with terror wild ; 
Blood ! Blood ! he found on every side, 

But nowhere found his child ! 

" Monster ! by thee my child's devour'd ! " 

The frantic father cried, 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 

He plung'd in Gelert's side ! — 

Aroused by Gelert's dying yell, 

Some slumb'rer waken'd nigh ; 
What words the parent's joy can tell, 

To hear his infant cry ! 

Conceal'd beneath a mangled heap 

His hurried search had miss'd, 
All glowing from his rosy sleep, 

His cherub boy he kiss'd. 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread — 

But the same couch beneath 
Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead, — 

Tremendous still in death ! 
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Ah ! what was then Llewellyn's pain ! 

For now the truth was clear ; 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain, 

To save Llewellyn's heir ! 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's woe, — 

" Best of thy kind, adieu 1 
The frantic deed which laid thee low, 

This heart shall ever rue 1 " 

And now a gallant tomb they raise, 

With costly sculpture deck'd ; 
And marbles, storied with his praise, 

Poor Gelert's bones protect. 

Here never could the spearman pass, 

Or forester, unmoved ; 
Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 

Llewellyn's sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear ; 

And oft, as ev'ning fell, 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell I 

SPENCER. 



59. THE VILLAGE PKEACHER. 

[From The Deserted Village.] 

AR yonder copse where once a garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 



N». 
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A man lie was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Kemote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wish'd to change his place; 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 
More skill'd to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wand'rings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remember' d beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast ; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claim allow'd ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were 

won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learn'd to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings lean'd to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all : 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
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Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismay'd, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raise 
And his last faltering accents whisper'd praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remain'd to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
E'en children follow'd, with endearing wile, 
And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth express'd, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distress'd ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

GOLDSMITH. 



60. LAY OF THE IMPRISONED HUNTSMAN. 

TUpT hawk is tired of perch and hood, 
-L'JL My idle greyhound loathes his food, 
My horse is weary of his stall, 
And I am sick of captive thrall. 
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I wish I were as I have been, 
Hunting the hart in forest green, 
With bended bow and blood-hound free, 
For that's the life is meet for me. 

I hate to learn the ebb of time 
From yon dull steeple's drowsy chime, 
Or mark it as the sun-beams crawl, 
Inch after inch, along the wall. 
The lark was wont my matins ring, 
The sable rook my vespers sing ; 
These towers, although a king's they be, 
Have not a hall of joy for me. 

No more at dawning morn I rise, 
And sun myself in Ellen's eyes, 
Drive the fleet deer the forest through, 
And homeward wend with evening dew, 
A blithesome welcome blithely meet, 
And lay my trophies at her feet, 
While fled the eve on wing of glee, — 
That life is lost to love and me ! 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



61. CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 

HOW are thy servants bless'd, Lord ! 
How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 
Their help— omnipotence. 
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In foreign realms, and lands remote, 

Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I pass'd unhurt. 

And breathed in tainted air. 

Thy mercy sweeten'd every soil, 

Made every region please ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 

And smoothed the Tyrrhene seas. 

Think, O my soul ! devoutly think, 

How with affrighted eyes 
Thou saw'st the wide-extended deep 

In all its horrors rise ! 

Confusion dwelt in every face, 

And fear in every heart, 
When waves on waves, and gulfs on gulfs, 

Overcame the pilot's art ! 

Yet then, from all my griefs, Lord 1 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
While, in the confidence of prayer, 

My soul took hold on Thee. 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew Thou wert not slow to hear, 

Nor impotent to save. 

The storm was laid, the winds retired, 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea, that roar'd at thy command, 

At thy command was still. 
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In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths, 

Thy goodness Til adore ; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past, 

And humbly hope for more. 

My life — if Thou preserve my life — 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death — if death must be my doom — 

Shall join my soul to Thee. 

ADDISON. 



62. THE BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 

ON Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery ! 

By torch and trumpet fast array'd, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neigh' d, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven ! 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driven 1 
And, louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flash'd the red artillery ! 
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But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow ; 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly 1 

'Tis morn — but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-cloud rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy ! 

The combat deepens — On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! — 

Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's cemetery ! 

CAMPBELL 



63. THOSE EVENING BELLS. 

THOSE evening bells, those evening bells, 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime. 

Those joyous hours have pass'd away, 
And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells. 
And hears no more those evening bells. 
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And so 't will be when I am gone ; 
That tuneful peal will still ring on ; 
While other bards shall walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells. 

MOORE. 



64. BLIND BARTIMEUS. 

BLIND Bartimeus at the gates 
Of Jericho in darkness waits ; 
He hears the crowd ; — he hears a breath 
Say, " It is Christ of Nazareth ! " 
And calls, in tones of agony, 
'lrjaov, eXirjcrov fie ! 

The thronging multitude increase ; 
Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peace ! 
But still, above the noisy crowd, 
The beggar's cry is shrill and loud ; 
Until they say, " He calleth thee ; " 
Qapaei, eyeipai • <pu)vei ae I 

Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 
The crowd, " What wilt thou at my hands ? n 
And he replies, " O give me light ! 
Rabbi, restore the blind man's sight ! " 
And Jesus answers : "Yn-ayc • 
*H iciariQ aov aioitiKt tre 1 

Ye that have eyes, and cannot see, 
In darkness and in misery, 
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Recall these mighty voices three ; — . 
'Iqcov, LXirjirov fie I 
Qapaei, tyeipai, viraye \ 
*H iciariQ trov aiawKt ae\ 

LONGFELLOW. 



65. ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 

CHURCHYARD. 

rpHE curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
JL The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world — to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath these rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from her straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 
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For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field ! 

How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour : 

The paths of glory lead — but to the grave. 

^or you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

There through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

n storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
i honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
)r flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 

haps, in this neglected spot, is laid 
)me heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
ds that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
* waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 
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But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul ! 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air ! 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest — 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined- 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide ; 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame ; 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride, 

With incense kindled at the muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way ! 
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Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelTd by the unlettered muse, 

The place of feme and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

To teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned — 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires : 

E'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires ! 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonour'd dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 

If, 'chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate ; 

Haply, some hoary-headed swain may say — 
" Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 

Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

" There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 
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" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, lie would rove ; 

Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love ! 

" One morn I miss'd him on the accustomed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree : 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

" The next with dirges due, in sad array, 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him 
borne: 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to misery all he had, a tear ; 

He gain'd from heaven, 'twas all he wish'd, a friend. 

No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

GRAY. 
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66. BRUCE TO HIS ARMY. 

QCOTS, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
^ Scots, wham Bruce lias aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory 1 

Now's the day, and now's the hour, 
See the front of battle lour ; 
See approach proud Edward's power, 
Chains and slavery ! 

Wha will be a traitor-knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee ! 

Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword would strongly draw, 
Freeman stand or freeman fa', 
Let him follow me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains, 
By your sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurper low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 
Let us do, or dee ! 

BURNS. 
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67. THE INVOCATION. 

ANSWER me, burning stars of night, 
Where is the spirit gone, 
That past the reach of human sight, 
Even as a breeze hath flown ? — 
And the stars answerM me — "We roll 

In light and power on high ; 
But of the never-dying soul 
Ask things that cannot die 1 " 

O many-toned and chainless wind, 

Thou art a wanderer free I 
Tell me, if thou its place can find 

Far over mount and sea? — 
And the wind murmur'd in reply — 

" The blue deep have I cross'd, 
And met its barks and billows high, 

But not what thou hast lost 1 " 

Ye clouds, that gorgeously repose 

Around the setting sun, 
Answer 1 be ye a home for those 

Whose earthly race has run ? — 
The bright clouds answer'd — "We depart, 

We vanish from the sky : 
Ask what is deathless in thy heart, 

For that which cannot die 1 " 

Speak, then, thou voice of God within, 

Thou of the deep low tone ! 
Answer me through life's restless din, 

Where is the spirit flown ? — 
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And the voice answer'd — " Be thou still, 

Enough to know is given ; 
Clouds, winds, and stars, their task fulfil, 

Thine is to trust in Heaven ! " 

MRS. HEMANS. 



68. THE PAEISH SCHOOLMASTER. 

[From The Deserted Village.] 

BESIDE yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom'd furze unprofitable gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion skill'd to rule? 
The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning's fece ; 
Full well they laugh' d with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper circling round, 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'cL 
Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 
The village all declared how much he knew ; 
'Twas certain he could write and cipher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e'en the story ran that he could gauge ; 
In arguing too, the parson own'd his skill, 
For e'en though vanquish' d, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length, and thundering sound, 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
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And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 
But past is all his fame : the very spot, 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 

GOLDSMITH. 



69. LUCY GRAY. 

NO mate, no comrade, Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor ; 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a cottage door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. 

" To-night will be a stormy night, 

You to the town must go : 
And take a lantern, child, to light 

Your mother through the snow." 

" That,, father, I will gladly do ; 

'Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster clock has just struck two ; 

And yonder is the moon." 

At this the father raised his hook, 
And snapped a faggot band ; 

He plied his work, and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 
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Not blither is the mountain roe : 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powd'ry snow, 

That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time ; 

She wander'd up and down, 
And many a hill did Lucy climb, 

But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 

Went shouting far and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 

To serve them for a guide. 

At daybreak on a hill they stood 

That overlooks the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood 

A furlong from the door. 

They wept, and turning homeward, cried, 
" In heaven we all shall meet," — 

When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. * 

Half breathless, from the steep hill's edge 
They track'd the footmarks small ; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall ; 

And then an open field they cross'd — 

The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost, 

And to the bridge they came. 
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They follow'd from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank — 
And further there were none ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Will never more be seen. 

WORDSWORTH. 



70. THE DISSOLUTION OF FRIENDSHIP. 

ALAS ! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain : 
And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 
Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart's best brother : 
They parted — ne'er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hoUow heart from paining; 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which have been rent asunder : 

A dreary sea now flows between; 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

COLERIDGE. 
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71. THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM. 

'riiwAS in the prime of summer time, 
1 An evening calm and cool, 
And four and twenty happy boys 
Came bounding out of school : 
There were some that ran, and some that leapt, 
Like troutlets in a pool. 

Away they sped with gamesome minds. 

And souls unscarr'd by sin ; 
To a level mead they came, and there 

They drave the wickets in : 
Pleasantly shone the setting sun 

Over lie town of Lynn. 

Like sportive deer they coursed about, 

And shouted as they ran, — 
Turning to mirth all things of earth, 

As only boyhood can ; 
But the Usher sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man 1 

Bis hat was off, his vest apart, 
To catch heaven's blessed breeze ; 

For a burning thought was in his brow, 
And his bosom ill at ease : 

So he lean'd his head on his hands, and read 
The book between his knees 1 

Leaf after leaf, he turn'd it o'er, 

Nor ever glanced aside ; 
For the peace of his soul he read that book 

In the golden eventide : 
Much study had made him very lean, 

And pale, and leaden-eyed. 
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Thai, leaping on his feet upright, 
Some moody turns he took, — 

Now up the mead, now down the mead 
And past a shady nook,— 

And, lo ! he saw a little boy 
That pored upon a book ! 

" My gentle lad, what is't you read — 

Romance, or fairy fable ? 
Or is it some historic page, 

Of kings and crowns unstable ? n 
The young boy gave an upward glance, 

" It is * The Death of Abel.' " 

The Usher took six hasty strides, 
As smit with sudden pain, — 

Six hasty strides beyond the place, 
Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat beside the lad, 
And talk'd with him of Cain ; 

And, long since then, of bloody men, 
Whose deeds tradition saves ; 

Of lonely folk cut off unseen, 
And hid in sudden graves ; 

Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn, 
And murders done in caves. 

He told how murderers walk the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain, 

With crimson clouds before their eyes, 
And flames about their brain : 

For blood has left upon their souls 
Its everlasting stain ! 
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" And well," qnoth he, " I know, for truth, 

Their pangs must be extreme, — 
Wo, wo, unutterable wo, — 

Who spill life's sacred stream ! 
For why? Methought, last night, I wrought 

A murder in a dream ! 

" One that had never done me wrong, 

A feeble man and old : 
I led him to a lonely field ; 

The moon shone clear and cold : 
' Now here,' said I, ' this man shall die, 

And I will have his gold ! ' 

" Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, 

And one with a heavy stone, 
One hurried gash with a hasty knife,— 

And then the deed was done : 
There was nothing lying at my feet 

But lifeless flesh and bone. 

" I took the ghastly body up, 

And cast it in a stream, — 
A sluggish water, black as ink, 

The depth was so extreme. 
My little boy, remember this 

Is nothing but a dream ! 

" Down went the corse with a hollow plunge, 

And vanished in the pool; 
Anon I cleansed my bloody hands, 

And wash'd my forehead cool ; 
And sat among the urchins young, 

That evening in the school ! 
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" Alas ! to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim; 

I could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in evening hymn : 

Like a devil of the pit I seem'd 
'Mid holy cherubim. 

" And peace went with them, one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But guilt was my grim chamberlain, 
That lighted me to bed; 

And drew my midnight curtains round, 
With fingers bloody red I 

"Heavily I rose up, as soon 

As light was in the sky, 
And sought the black accursed pool 

With a wild misgiving eye; 
And I saw the dead in the river-bed, 

For the faithless stream was dry ! 

" Merrily rose the lark, and shook 

The dew-drop from its wing; 
But I never mark'd its morning flight, 

I never heard it sing: 
For I was stooping once again 

Under the horrid thing. 

"With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 

I took him up and ran, — 
• There was no time to dig a grave 

Before the day began : 
In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves 

I hid the murder'd man ! 
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u And all that day I read in school, 
But my thought was other where ; 

As soon as the mid-day task was done, 
In secret I was there : 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And still the corse was bare ! 

" Then down I cast me on my face, 

And first began to weep; 
For I knew my secret then was one 

That earth refused to keep; 
Or land, or sea, though he should be 

Ten thousand fathoms deep ! 

4< Oh boy 1 that horrid, horrid dream 

Besets me now awake ! 
Again — again, with a dizzy brain, 

The human life I take; 
And my red right hand grows raging hot, 

Like Cranmer's at the stake. 

"And still no peace for the restless clay 

Will wave or mould allow; 
The horrid thing pursues my soul, — 

It stands before me now ! " 
The fearful boy look'd up, and saw 

Huge drops upon his brow ! 

That very night, while gentle sleep 

The urchin's eyelids kiss'd, 
Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 

Through the cold and heavy mist; 
And Eugene Aram walk'd between, 

With gwes upon his wrist. 

HOOD. 
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72. BRANKSOME HALL. 
{From The Lay of the Last Minstrel.] 

"YTINE-and-twenty knights of fame 

ll Hung their shields in Branksome Hall ; 

Nine-and-twenty squires of name 

Brought them their steeds from bower to stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty yeomen tall 
Waited, duteous, on them all : 
They were all knights of mettle true, 
Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 
With belted sword, and spur on heel : 
They quitted not their harness bright, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night : 

They lay down to rest 

With corslet laced, 
Pillow'd on buckler cold and hard ; 

They carved at the meal 

With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet 
barr'd. 

Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men, 
Waited the beck of the warders ten ; 
Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight, 
Stood saddled in stable day and night, 
Barb'd with frontlet of steel, I trow, 
And with Jedwood-axe at saddle bow ; 
A hundred more fed free in stall : — 
Such was the custom of Branksome Hall. 
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Why do these steeds stand ready dight ? 

Why watch these warriors arm t d by night ? 

They watch to hear the blood-hound baying ; 

They watch, to hear the war-horn braying; 

To see St. George's red-cross streaming ; 

To see the midnight beacon gleaming ; 

They watch against southern force and guile, 
Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy's powers 
Threaten Branksome's lordly towers, 

FromWarkworth, orNaworth, or merry Carlisle. 

SIB WALTER SCOTT. 



73. THE ALDERMAN'S FUNERAL. 

Stranger. 

WHOM are they ushering from the world, with all 
This pageantry and long parade of death? 

Townsman. A long parade, indeed, sir, and yet here 
You see but half; round yonder bend it reaches 
A furlong farther, carriage behind carriage. 

S. 'Tis but a mournful sight, and yet the pomp 
Tempts me to stand a gazer. 

T. Yonder school-boy, 
Who plays the truant, says the proclamation 
Of peace was nothing to the show, and even 
The chairing of the members at election 
Would not have been a finer sight than this; 
Only that red and green are prettier colours 
Than all this mourning. — There, sir, you behold 
One of the red-gown'd worthies of the city, 
The envy and the boast of our exchange ; 
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Ay, what was worth, last week, a good half million, 
Screw' d down in yonder hearse. 

S. Then he was born 
Under a lucky planet, who to-day 
Puts mourning on for his inheritance. 

T. When first I heard his death, that very speech 
Leapt to my lips; but now the closing scene 
Of the comedy hath waken'd wiser thoughts: 
And I bless God, that, when I go to the grave, 
There will not be the weight of wealth like his 
To sink me down. 

S. The camel and the needle, — 
Is that, then, in your mind? 

T. Even so. The text 
Is gospel wisdom. I would ride the camel,— 
Yea, leap him flying, through the needle's eye, 
As easily as such a pamper'd soul 
Gould pass the narrow gate. 

S. Your pardon, sir; 
But sure this lack of Christian charily 
Looks not like Christian truth. 

T. Your pardon, too, sir, 
If, with this text before me, I should feel 
In the preaching mood ! But for these barren fig-trees, 
With all their flourish and their leaflness, 
We have been told their destiny and use, 
When the axe falls upon their root, and they 
Cumber the earth no longer. 

S. Was his wealth 
Stored fraudfully ; the spoil of orphans wrong'd, 
And widows who had none to plead their right ? 

T. All honest, open, honourable gains; 
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Fair legal interests, bonds and mortgages, 
Snips to the east and west. 

S. Why judge you then 
So hardly of the dead ? 

T. For what he left 
Undone; — for sins not one of which is mention'd 
In the ten commandments. He, I warrant him, 
Believ'd no other gods than those of the Creed ; 
Bow'd to no idols — but his money bags; 
Swore no false oaths — except at a custom house; 
Kept the Sabbath idle; built a monument 
To honour his dead father ; did no murder ; 
Was too old-fashion'd to commit adultery ; 
Never picked pockets; never bore false witness; 
And never, with that all-commanding wealth, 
Coveted his neighbour's house, nor ox, nor ass. 

S* You knew him, then, it seems? 

T. As all men know 
The virtues of your hundred-thousanders 1 
They never hide their lights beneath a bushel. 

£. Nay, nay, uncharitable sir ; for often 
Doth bounty, like a streamlet, flow unseen, 
Freshening and giving life along its course. 

T. We track the streamlet by the brighter green 
And livelier growth it gives: but as for this — 
This was a pool that stagnated and stunk; 
The rains of heaven engendered nothing in it 
But slime and foul corruption. 

S. Yet even these 
Are reservoirs, whence public charity 
Still keeps her channels fulL 

T. Now, sir, you touch 
Upon the point. This man of half a million 
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Had all these public virtues which you praise : 

But the poor man rung never at his door ; 

And the old beggar, at the public gate, 

Who, all the summer long, stands, hat in hand, 

He knew how vain it was to lift an eye 

To that hard face. Yet he was always found 

Among your ten and twenty-pound subscribers, 

Your benefactors in the newspapers. 

His alms were money put to interest 

In the other world, — donations, to keep open 

A running charity-account with heaven : — 

Retaining fees against the last assizes, 

When, for the trusted talents, strict account 

Shall be required from all, and the old Arch-Lawyer 

Plead his own cause as plaintiff. 

S. I must needs 
Believe you, sir : — these are your witnesses, 
These mourners here, who from their carriages 
Gape at the gaping crowd. A good March wind 
Were to be prayed for now, to lend their eyes 
Some decent rheum. The very hireling mute 
Bears not a face blanker of all emotion 
Than the old servant of the family ! 
How can this man have lived, that thus his death 
Costs not the soiling one white handkerchief? 

T. Who should lament for him, sir, in whose heart 
Love had no place, nor natural charity ? 
The parlour spaniel, when she heard his step, 
Kose slowly from the hearth, and stole aside 
With creeping pace ; she never raised her eyes 
To woo kind words from him, nor laid her head 
Upraised upon his knee, with fondling whine. 
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How could it be but thus ? Arithmetic 

Was the sole science he was ever taught. 

The multiplication-table was his Creed, 

His Pater-noster, and his Decalogue. 

When yet he was a boy, and should have breathed 

The open air and sunshine of the fields, 

To give his blood its natural spring and play, 

He, in a close and dusky counting-house, 

Smoke-dried and sear'd and shrivell'd up his heart. 

So, from the way in which he was train'd up 

His feet departed not ; he toiled and moiTd, 

Poor muck-worm ! through his threescore years and 

ten. 
And when the earth shall now be shovell'd on him, 
If that which served him for a soul were still 
Within its husk, 'twould still be — dirt to dirt. 

S. Yet your next newspapers will blazon him 
For industry and honourable wealth, 
A bright example. 

T. Even half a million 
Gets him no other praise. But come this way 
Some twelve months hence, and you will find his 

virtues 
Trimly set forth in lapidary lines ; 
Faith, with her torch beside, and little Cupids 
Dropping upon his urn their marble tears. 

SOUTHEY. 
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74. THE POPLAR FIELD. 

THE poplars are felTd ! farewell to the shade, 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade • 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 

Twelve years have elapsed since I last took a view 
Of my favourite field and the bank where they grew ; 
And now in the grass behold they are laid, 
And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade. 

The blackbird has fled to another retreat, 
Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat ; 
And the scene, where his melody charm'd me before, 
Resounds with his sweet flowing ditty no more. 

My fugitive years are all hasting away, 
And I must ere long lie as lowly as they, 
With a turf on my breast, and a stone at my head, 
Ere another such grove shall arise in its stead* 

'Tis a sight to engage me, if anything can, 
To muse on the perishing pleasures of man ; 
Though his life be a dream, his enjoyments, I see, 
Have a being less durable even than he. 

COWPER. 



75. GREECE. 

[From The Giaour.] 

LIE who hath bent him o'er the dead 
-H Ere the first day of death is fled, — 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress, — 
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(Before decay's defacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 

And mark'd the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that's there, — 

The fix'd yet tender.traits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek, — 

And — but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now, 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 

Where cold obstruction's apathy 

Appals the gazing mourner's heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; — 

Yes, but for these, and these alone, 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 

He still might doubt the tyrant's power, 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal'd, 

The first, last look by death reveal'd ! — 

Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb ; 

Expression's last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of feeling past away ; 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherish'd earth ! 
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Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 
Whose land, from plain to mountain cave, 
Was freedom's home or glory's grave ! 
Shrine of the mighty ! can it be, 
That this is all remains of thee ? 

LORD BTBON. 



76. NAPOLEON AND THE YOUNG ENGLISH 

SAILOR. 

I LOVE contemplating — apart 
From all his homicidal glory— 
The traits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon's story. 

'Twas when his banners at Boulogne 
Arm'd in our island every freeman, 
His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 

They suffer'd him, I know not how, 
Unprison'd on the shore to roam ; 
And aye was bent his youthful brow 
On England's home. 

His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain, half way over, 
With envy — they could reach the white 
Dear cliffs of Dover. 

A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 
Than this sad state would have been dearer, 
If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 
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At last, when care had banish'd sleep, 
He saw one morning, dreaming, doating, 
An empty hogshead from, the deep 
Come shoreward floating. 

He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The lire-long day, laborious, lurking, 
Until he launch'd a tiny boat, 
By mighty working. 

Oh dear me ! 'twas a thing beyond 
Description ! — such a wretched wherry, 
Perhaps, ne'er ventured on a pond, 
Or cross'd a ferry. 

For ploughing in the salt sea field, 
It would have made the boldest shudder ; 
Untarr'd, uncompass'd, and unkeel'd, — 
No sail — no rudder. 

From neighbouring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows ; 
And thus equipp'd he would have pass'd 
The foaming billows. 

A French guard caught him on the beach, 
His little Argo sorely jeering; 
Till tidings of him chanced to reach 
Napoleon's hearing. 

With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace and danger, 
And, in his wonted attitude, 
Address' d the stranger. 
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" Bash youth, that wouldst yon channel pass 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashion'd, 
Thy heart with some sweet English lass 
Must be impassion'd." 

" I have no sweetheart," said the lad ; 
" But, absent years from one another, 
Great was the longing that I had 
To see my mother." 

" And so thou shalt," Napoleon said, 
" You've both my favour justly won ; 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son." 

He gave the tar a piece of gold, 
And, with a flag of truce, commanded 
He should be shipp'd to England old, 
And safely landed. 

Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner, plain and hearty ; 
But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Buonaparte. 

CAMPBELL. 



77. THERE'S A GARDEN OF ROSES. 

THERE'S a garden of roses by Bendamere's stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it all the day 
long; 
In the time of my childhood 'twas like a sweet dream 
To sit 'midst the roses, and hear the birds' song. 
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That garden of roses I ne'er can forget; 

But oft when alone in the spring of the year, 
I think — "Is the nightingale singing there yet? 

Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendamere ? " 

No ! the roses soon wither'd that hung o'er the wave, 

But some blossoms were gather'd while freshly 
they shone; 
And a dew was distill'd from the flowrets, that gave 

The fragrance of summer, when summer was gone. 
Thus memory draws from delight, ere it dies, 

An essence that breathes of it many a year; 
Thus sweet to my heart, as 'twas then to my eyes, 

Is that bower on the banks of the calm Bendamere. 

T. MOORE. 



78. NOON-TIDE. 

Fto the throne of God is borne 
The voice of praise at early morn; 
And He accepts the punctual hymn, 
Sung as the light of day grows dim. 

Nor will He turn his ear aside 
From holy offerings at noon-tide; 
Then, here reposing, let us raise 
A song of gratitude and praise. 

What though our burden be not light,— 
We need not toil from morn to night; 
The respite of the mid-day hour 
Is in the thankful creature's power. 
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Blest axe the moments, doubly blest, 
That, drawn from this our hour of rest, 
Are with a ready heart bestow'd 
Upon the service of our God ! 

Look up to heaven ! th' industrious sun 
Already half his race hath run : 
He cannot halt or go astray, 
But our immortal spirits may. 

Lord ! since his rising in the east, 
If we have falter'd or transgressed, 
Guide from thy love's abundant source 
What yet remains of this day's course. 

Help with thy grace, through life's short day, 
Our upward and our downward way; 
And glorify for us the west, 
When we shall sink to final rest. 

WORDSWORTH. 




79. THE DEATH OF MARMION. 

[From Marmion.] 

^H fruitless labour, Clara bound, 
And strove to staunch, the gushing wound : 
The monk, with unavailing cares, 
Exhausted all the Church's prayers: 
Ever he said, that close and near 
A lady's voice was in his ear, 
And that the priest he could not hear, 
For that she ever sung, — 
"In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 
" Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying! " 
So the notes rung; — 
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"Avoid thee, fiend ! with cruel hand 
" Shake not the dying sinner's sand; — 
"0 look, my son, upon that sign 
" Of the Redeemer's grace divine ! 

" O think on faith and bliss ! — 
" By many a death-bed I have been 
"And many a sinner's parting seen, 

" But never aught like this ! " » 
The war, that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering, swell'd the gale, 

And — Stanley! was the cry ; — 
A light on Marmion's visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye ; — 
With dying hand above his head, 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted "Victory!" — 
" Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on ! " 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

SIB WALTER SCOTT. 



80. A FATHER READING THE BIBLE. 

7TYWAS early day, and sunlight stream'd 
J- Soft through a quiet room, 
That hush'd, but not forsaken, seem'd, 

Still, but with nought of gloom. 
For there, serene in happy age, 

Whose hope is from above, 
A father communod with the page 

Of Heaven's recorded love. 
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Pure fell the beam, and meekly bright, 

On his grey holy hair, 
And touch'd the page with tenderest light, 

As if its shrine were there ! 
But oh 1 that patriarch's aspect shone 

With something lovelier for— 
A radiance all the spirit's own, 

Caught not from sun or star. 

Some word of life e'en then had met 

His calm benignant eye; 
Some ancient promise, breathing yet 

Of immortality ; 
Some martyr's prayer, wherein the glow 

Of quenchless faith survives: 
For every feature said — " I know 

That my Redeemer lives ! " 

And silent stood his children by, 

Hushing their very breath, 
Before the solemn sanctity 

Of thoughts o'ersweeping death. 
Silent — yet did not each young breast 

With love and reverence melt? 
Oh ! blest be those Mr girls, and blest 

That home where God is felt. 

MRS. HEMANS. 
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81. THE HOLLY TREE. 

HEADER ! hast thou ever stood to see 
The holly tree ? 
The eye, that contemplates it well, perceives 

Its glossy leaves, 
Order'd by an intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheist's sophistries. 

Below a circling fence, its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen ! 
No grazing cattle, through their prickly round, 

Can reach to wound ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarnVd the pointless leaves appear. 

I love to view these things with curious eyes, 

And moralize : 
And in this wisdom of the holly tree 

Can emblems see 
Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant rhyme, 
One which may profit in the after-time. 

Thus, though abroad, perchance, I might appear 

Harsh and austere ; 
To those who on my leisure would intrude 

Reserved and rude ; 
Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be, 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 

Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I day by day 

Would wear away ; 
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Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And as, when all the summer trees are seen 

So bright and -green, 
The holly leaves their fadeless lines display 

Less bright than they ; 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the holly tree : — 

So serious should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng ; 
So would I seem, amid the young and gay, 

More grave than they ; 
That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the holly tree. 

SOUTHXT. 



82. THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

TTNDER a spreading chestnut tree 
U The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long ; 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat ; 

He earns whatever he can ; 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 
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Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burninff sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a tUng floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach ; 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice 

Singing in Paradise I 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes : 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees its close : 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earn'd a night's repose. 
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Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 

LONGFELLOW. 



83. THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

THERE is a book who runs may read, 
Which heavenly truth imparts; 
And all the lore its scholars need, 
Pure eyes and Christian hearts. 

The works of God above, below, 

Within us and around, 
Are pages in that book, to show 

How God himself is found. 

The glorious sky, embracing all, 

Is like the Maker's love ; 
Wherewith encompass'd, great and small 

In peace and order move. 

The moon above, the Church below, 

A wondrous race they run ; 
But all their radiance, all their glow, 

Each borrows of its sun. 

The Saviour lends the light and heat 

That crowns His holy hill ; 
The saints, like stars, around His seat 

Perform their courses stilL 
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The saints above are stars in Heaven — 

What are the saints on earth ? 
Like trees they stand, whom God has given 

Our Eden's happy birth. 

Faith is their fix'd unswerving root, 

Hope their unfading flower, 
Fair deeds of charity their fruit, 

The glory of their bower. 

The dew of Heaven is like Thy grace ; 

It steals in silence down ; 
But where it lights the favoured place 

By richest fruits is known. 

One Name above all glorious names, 

With its ten thousand tongues, 
The everlasting sea proclaims, 

Echoing angelic songs. 

The raging fire, the roaring wind, 

Thy boundless power display ; 
But in the gentler breeze we find 

Thy Spirit's viewless way. 

Two worlds are ours : 'tis only sin 

Forbids us to descry 
The mystic heaven and earth within, 

Plain as the sea and sky. 

Thou who hast given me eyes to see 

And love this sight so fair ; 
Give me a heart to find out Thee, 

And read Thee everywhere ! 
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84. THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

[From Childe Harold.] 

STOP ! — for thy tread is on an Empire's dust ! 
An earthquake's spoil is sepulchred below ! 
Is the spot mark'd with no colossal bust, 
Nor column trophied for triumphal show ? 
None ; but the moral's truth tells simpler so : 
As the ground was before, thus let it be. — 
How that red rain — hath made the harvest grow! 
And is this all the world has gain'd by thee, 
Thou first and last of fields ! king-making Victory ? 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gather'd then 
Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; — 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
knell! 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street : 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ! 
No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
But hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm! Arm! it is! — it is! — the cannon's opening 
roar! 
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Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear : 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch 1 d his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell ! 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ! 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar, 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
ifoused up the soldiers ere the morning star ; 
While throng' d the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips, "The foe! they 
come, they come ! " 

Last noon — beheld our chieftains full of life; 
Last eve — in beauty's circle proudly gay; 
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The midnight — brought the signal -sound of strife ; 
The morn — the marshalling in arms, — the day — 
Battle's magnificently-stern array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover'd thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover — heap'd and 

pent,— 
Eider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial 

blent ! 

LORD BYRON. 



85. FRIENDS. 

FRIEND after friend departs; 
Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts, 

That finds not here an end ; 
Were this frail world our only rest, 
Living or dying, none were blest. 

Beyond the flight of time, 

Beyond this vale of death, 
There surely is some blessed clime 

Where life is not a breath, 
Nor life's affections transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upwards and expire. 

There is a world above, 
Where parting is unknown, 

A whole eternity of love, 
Form'd for the good alone ; 

And faith beholds the dying here 

Translated to that glorious sphere. 
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Thus star by star declines, 

Till all are passed away, 
As morning high and higher shines, 

To puie and perfect day ; 
Nor sink those stars in empty night ; 
They hide themselves in heaven's own light. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY. 



B 



86. SCHOOL DAYS. 

[From Tirocinium.] 
E it a weakness, it deserves some praise, — 



We love the play-place of our early days ; 
The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 
The very name we carved subsisting still ; 
The bench on which we sat while deep employed, 
Though mangled, hack'd, andhew'd, not yet destroy 'd; 
The little ones, unbutton'd, glowing hot, 
Playing our games, and on the very spot, 
As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw, 
To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 
Or drive it devious with a dexterous pat ; 
The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollection of our own delights, 
That, viewing it, we seem almost t' obtain 
Our innocent, sweet, simple years again. 
This fond attachment to the well-known place, 
Whence first we started into life's long race, 
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Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 
We feel it e'en in age, and at our latest day. 

COWPEB. 

♦ 

87. THE DEATH OF VIRGINIA. 

[From Lays op Ancient Bomb.] 

STRAIGHTWAY Virginias led the maid a little space aside, 
To where the reeking shambles stood, piled up with horn 

and hide, 
Close to yon low, dark archway, where, in a crimson flood, 
Leaps down to the great sewer the gurgling stream of blood. 
Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his whittle down ; 
Virginias caught the whittle up, and hid it in his gown : 
And then his eye grew very dim, and his throat began to swell 
And in a hoarse, changed voice he spoke, "Farewell, sweet child, 

farewell! 
Oh ! how I loved my darling ! Though stern I sometimes be, 
To thee, thou know'st, I was not so — who could be so to thee? 
And how my darling loved me ! how glad she was to hear 
My footstep on the threshold, when I came back last year ; 
And how she danced with pleasure, to see my civic crown, 
And took my sword, and hung it up, and brought me fortn my 

gown! 
Now all these things are over — yes, all thy pretty ways, 
Thy needle-work, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays : 
And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I return, 
Or watch beside the old man's bed, or weep upon his urn ! 
The house that was the happiest within the Roman walls, 
The house that envied not the wealth of Capua's marble halls, 
Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal gloom, 
And for the music of thy voice, the silence of the tomb ! 
The time is come : see how he points his eager hand this way ! 
See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, like a kite's upon the prey ! 
With all his wit, he little deems that, spurn'd, betray'd, bereft, 
Thy father hath, in his despair, one fearful refuge left : 
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little deems that in this hand I clutch what still can save 
7 gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portions of the 

slave; 
a, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow, — 
ol outrage which thou knowest not, which thou shalt never 

know! 
en clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one 

more kiss ; 
d now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way but this — " 
th that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the side, 
d in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she died. 

LORD MACAULAT 



88. THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 

CHILD, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thy earnest eye, 
Ever following silently ; 
Father, by the breeze of eve, 
CalTd thy harvest- work to leave ; 
Pray I — ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 

Traveller, in the stranger's land, 
Far from thine own household band ; 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 
Of a voice from this world gone ; 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell ; 
Sailor, on the darkening sea, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 

Warrior, that from battle won, 
Breathest now at set of sun ; 
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Woman, o'er the lowly slain, 
Weeping on his burial plain ! 
Ye that triumph, ye that sigh, 
Kindred by one holy tie : 
Heaven's first star alike ye see — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 



MRS* H KM AN3« 



89. YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 

"VT5 mariners of England ! 

JL That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze ; 
Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep 
While the stormy winds do .blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ! 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And ocean was their grave ; 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through die deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 
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Britannia needs no bulwark, 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain wave*, 

Her home is on the deep. 
With thunders from her native oak, 

She quells the floods below, 
As they roar on the shore, 
When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

The meteor-flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn ; 
Till dangers troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm hath ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 

CAMPBELL. 



90. THE VISIBLE CREATION. 

THE God of nature and of grace 
In all his works appears ; 
His goodness through the earth we trace, 
His grandeur in the spheres. 

Behold this fair and fertile globe, 

By Him in wisdom plann'd ; 
'Twas He who girded, like a robe, 

The ocean round the land. 
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Lift to the firmament your eye — 

Thither His path pursue; 
His glory, boundless as the sky, 

Overwhelms the wondering view. 

The forests in His strength rejoice ; 

Hark ! on the evening breeze, 
As once of old, Jehovah's voice, 

Is heard among the trees. 

Here, on the hills, He feeds his herds, 

His flocks in yonder plains ; 
His praise is warbled by the birds ; 

Oh ! could we catch their strains, 

Mount with the lark, and bear our song 

Up to the gates of light ! 
Or, with the nightingale, prolong 

Our numbers through the night ! 

His blessings fell in plenteous showers 

Upon the lap of earth, 
That teems with foliage, fruits, and flowers, 

And rings with infant mirth. 

If God hath made this world so lair, 

Where sin and death abound, 
How beautiful, beyond compare, 

Will Paradise be found ! 

JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
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FROM GREENLAND'S ICY MOUNTAINS. 

FROM Greenland's icy mountains, 
From India's coral strand, 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a balmy plain, < 

They call us to deliver 

Their land from error's chain. 

What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft on Ceylon's isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile ? 
In vain, with lavish kindness, 

The gifts of God are strewn ; — 
The heathen, in his blindness, 

Bows down to wood and stone. 

Shall we whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation ! oh, salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learn'd Messiah's name. 

Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 

And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole *, 
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Till o'er our ransom'd nature 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 

Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign. 

BISHOP HEBER. 



92. ALUS FOR THE BEST. 

ALL'S for the best ! be sanguine and cheerful ; 
Trouble and sorrow are friends in disguise ; 
Nothing but folly grows faithless and fearful ; 

Courage for ever is happy and wise : 
All's for the best, — if man would but know it, 

Providence wishes us all to be blest ; 
This is no dream of the pundit or poet ; 

Heaven is gracious, and — All's for the best ! 

All's for the best ! set this on your standard, 

Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love, 
Who to the shores of despair may have wander'd, 

A way- wearied swallow, or heart-stricken dove ! 
All's for the best ! be a man but confiding, 

Providence tenderly governs the rest ; 
And the frail bark of his creature is guiding 

Wisely and warily, all for the best ! 

All's for the best ! then fling away terrors ; 

Meet all your fears and your foes in the van ; 
And in the midst of your dangers or errors 

Trust like a child, while you strive like a man : 
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U's for the best ! — unbiassed, unbounded, 
Providence reigns from the East to the West ; 
ad, by both wisdom and mercy surrounded, 
Hope, and be happy, that — All's for the best ! 

TUPPEB, 



93. MUSIC. 



w 



HEN through life unblest we rove, 



Losing all that made life dear, 
Should some notes we used to love, 

In days of boyhood, meet our ear, — 
Oh ! how welcome breathes the strain ! 

Wakening thoughts that long have slept ; 
Kindling former smiles again 

In faded eyes that long have wept ! 

Like the gale that sighs along 

Beds of oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful voice of song 

That once was heard in happier hours ; 
FilTd with balm, the gale sighs on, 

Though the flowers have sunk in death ; 
So when pleasure's dream is gone, 

Its memory lives in music's breath- 
Music ! oh, how feint, how weak, 

Language fades before thy spell ! 
Why should feeling ever speak, 

When thou canst breathe her soul so well ? 
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Friendship's balmy words may feign ; 

Love's are e'en more false than they ; 
Oh ! 'tis only music's strain 

Can sweetly soothe, and not betray i 

T. M03EE. 



94. MY LIBRARY. 

"ITY days amid the dead are past ; 
-1H- Around me I behold, 
Where'er these casual eyes are cast. 

The mighty minds of old : 
My never-foiling friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day. 

With them I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in woe ; 
And while I understand and feel 

How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedew'd 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

My thoughts are with the dead ; with them 

I live in long-past years ; 
Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 

Partake their hopes and fears ; 
And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with a humble mind. 

My hopes are with the dead ; anon 
My place with them will be ; 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through all futurity ; 
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Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That will not perish in the dust. 

SOUTHET. 



95. TEUST IN GOD'S PROVIDENCE. 

[Matthew vi. 25 — 30 ] 

THINK not, when all your scanty stores afford 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears, 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears ; 
What farther shall this feeble life sustain, 
And what shall clothe these shivering limbs again : 
Say, does not life its nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair body its investing weed? 

Behold ! and look away your low despair — 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 
To them nor stores nor granaries belong, 
Nought but the woodland and the pleasing song ; 
Yet your kind Heavenly Father bends his eye 
On the least wing that flits along the sky : 
He hears their gay and their distressful call, 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all. 

Observe the rising lily's snowy grace ; 
Observe the various vegetable race ; 
They neither toil nor spin, but careless grow ; 
Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright they glow I 
What regal vestments can with theirs compare ! 
What king so shining ! or what queen so fair 1 
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If ceaseless thus the fowls of heaven He feeds ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes He spreads ; 
Will He not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 
Is He unwise ? or are ye less than they ? 

THOMSON. 



96. THE TRUMPET. 

THE trumpet's voice hath roused the land ; 
Light up the beacon pyre ! 
A hundred hills have seen the brand, 

And waved the sign of fire : 
A hundred banners on the breeze 

Their gorgeous folds have cast — 
And hark ! — was that the sound of seas ? 
— A king to war went past. 

The chief is arming in his hall, 

The peasant by his hearth : 
The mourner hears the thrilling call, 

And rises from the earth : 
The mother on her first-born son 

Looks with a boding eye — 
They come not back, though all be won, 

Whose young hearts leap so high. 

The bard hath ceased his song, and bound 

The falchion to his side ; 
E'en for the marriage-altar crown'd, 

The lover quits his bride. 
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And all this haste, and change, and fear, 

By earthly clarion spread ! 
How will it be when kingdoms hear 

The blast that wakes the dead ? 

MRS. HEMANS. 



7. THE DOG AND THE WATER-LILIES. 

THE noon was shady, and soft airs 
Swept Ouse's silent tide, 
When, 'scaped from literary cares, 
I wander' d by its side. 

My dog, now lost in flags and reeds, 

Now starting into sight, 
Pursued the swallow o'er the meads 

With scarce a slower flight. 

It was the time when Ouse displayed 

Its lilies newly blown ; 
Their beauties I intent surveyed, 

And one I wish'd my own. 

With cane extended far, I sought 

To steer it close to land : 
But still the prize, though nearly caught, 

Escaped my eager hand. 

Beau marked my unsuccessful pains 

With fix'd, considerate face, 
And puzzling set his puppy brains 

To comprehend the case. 
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But with a cherup clear and strong, 

Dispersing all his dream, 
I thence withdrew, and follow'd long 

The windings of the stream. 

My ramble ended, I return'd ; 

Beau, trotting far before, 
The floating wreath again discern'd, 

And plunging left the shore. 

I saw him with that lily cropt 

Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropt 

The treasure at my feet. 

Charm'd with the sight — " The world," I cried, 

" Shall hear of this thy deed : 
My dog shall mortify the pride 

Of man's superior breed. 

But chief myself I will enjoin, 

Awake at duty's call, 
To show a love as prompt as thine 

To Him who gives me all." 

COWPER. 



98. MOENING. 

" His compassions fail not. They are new every morning. * 

Lament, iii. 22, 23. 

TTTJES of the rich unfolding morn, 
JJ- That, ere the glorious sun be born, 
By some soft touch invisible 
Around his path are taught to swell; — 
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Thou rustling breeze, so fresh and gay, 
That dancest forth at opening day, 
And brushing by with joyous wing, 
Waken'st each little leaf to sing; — 

Ye fragrant clouds of dewy steam, 
By which deep grove and tangled stream 
Pay, for soft rains in season giv'n, 
Their tribute to the genial heav'n; — 

Why waste your treasures of delight 
Upon our thankless, joyless sight; 
Who, day by day to sin awake, 
Seldom of heav'n and you partake? 

Oh ! timely happy, timely wise, 
Hearts that with f rising morn arise I 
Eyes that the beam celestial view, 
Which evermore makes all things new ! 

New every morning is the love 
Our wakening and uprising prove; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Eestored to life, and power, and thought ! 

New mercies, each returning day, 
Hover around us while we pray; 
New perils past, new sins forgiv'n ; 
New thoughts of God, new hopes of heav'n. 

If on our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 
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Old friends, old scenes will lovelier be, 
As more of heav'n in each we see : 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care. 

As for some dear familiar strain 
Untired we ask, and ask again, — 
Ever, in its melodious store, 
Finding a spell unheard before; 

Such is the bliss of souls serene, 

When they have sworn, and stedfast mean, 

Counting the cost, in all to espy 

Their God, in all themselves deny. 

O could we learn that sacrifice, 
What lights would all around us rise ! 
How would our hearts with wisdom talk, 
Along life's dullest dreariest walk ! 

We need not bid, for cloister' d cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky : — 

The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask; 
Boom to deny ourselves; a road 
To bring us, daily, nearer God. 

Seek we no more ; content with these, 
Let present rapture, comfort, ease, 
As heav'n shall bid them come and go : 
The secret this of rest below. 
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Only, Lord, in thy dear love, 
Fit us for perfect rest above ; 
And help us this, and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray. 



KEBLE* 



99. THE DEATH-BED. 

TX7E watch'd her breathing through the night, 

» * Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seem'd to speak, 

So slowly moved about, 
As we had lent her half our powers 

To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears, 

Our fears our hopes belied — •■ 

We thought her dying when she slept, 

And sleeping when she died. 

For when the morn came dim and sad, 

And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed — she had 

Another morn than ours. 

T. HOOD. 
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100. THE SEASONS. 

"YTTHEN spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil; 
VV When summer's balmy showers refresh the mower's toil; 
When winter binds in frosty chains the fallow and the flood ; — 
In God the earth rejoiceth still, and owns its Maker good. 

The birds that wake the morning, and those that love the shade, 
The winds that sweep the mountain or lull the drowsy glade, 
The sun that from his amber bower rejoiceth on his way, 
The moon and stars, their Master's name in silent pomp display. 

Shall man, the lord of Nature, expectant of the sky, 

Shall man, alone unthankful, his little praise deny ? 

No, let the year forsake his course, the seasons cease to be, 

Thee, Master, must we always love, and, Saviour, honour Thee. 

The flowers of spring may wither, the hope of summer fade, 
The autumn droop in winter, the birds forsake the shade ; 
The winds be lull'd — the sun and moon forget their old decree ; 
But we in Nature's latest hour, O Lord 2 will cling to Thee. 

BISHOP HEBEE. 



101. THE DEATH OF DE BOUNE AT 
BANNOCKBOUENE. 

{From The Lord op the Isles.] 

OH ! gay, yet fearful to behold, 
Flashing with steel, and rough with gold, 
And bristled o'er with bills and spears, 
With plumes and pennons waving fair, 
Was that bright battle front ! for there 

Eode England's king and peers. 
And who that saw the monarch ride, 
His kingdom battled by his side, 
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Could then his direful doom foretell ? — 

Fair was his seat in knightly selle,* 

And in his sprightly eye was set 

Some spark of the Plantagenet. 

Though light and wandering was his glance, 

It flash' d at sight of shield and lance. 

" Know'st thou," he said, " De Argentine, 

Yon knight who marshals Scotland's line ? " — 

" The tokens on his helmet tell 

The Bruce, my liege : I know him well." 

" And shall the audacious traitor brave 

The presence where our banners wave ? " 

" So please my liege," said Argentine, 

" Were he but horsed on steed like mine, 

To give him fair and knightly chance, 

I would adventure forth my lance." 

" In battle-day," the king replied, 

" Nice tournay rules are set aside. 

— Still must the rebel dare our wrath ? 

Set on him — sweep him from our path ! " 

And, at King Edward's signal, soon 

Dash'd from the ranks Sir Henry Boune. 

Of Hereford's high blood he came, 

A race renown'd for knightly fame : 

He burn'd before his monarch's eye 

To do some deed of chivalry : 

He spurr'd his steed, he couch'd his lance, 

And darted on the Bruce at once. 

— As motionless as rocks, that bide 

The wrath of the advancing tide, 

* Seat on a horse. 
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The Bruce stood fast. Each breast beat high, 
And dazzled was each gazing eye ; 
The heart had hardly time to think, 
The eyelid scarce had time to wink, 
While on the king, like flash of flame, 
Spurred to full speed the war-horse came ! 
The partridge may the falcon mock, 
If that slight palfrey stand the shock : 
But, swer^g from rtie knight's career, 
Just as they met, Bruce shunn'd the spear. 
Onward the baffled warrior bore 
His course— but soon his course was o'er ! — 
High in his stirrups stood the king, 
And gave his battle-axe the swing: 
Right on De Boune, the whiles he pass'd, 
Fell that stern dint — the first — the last ! — 
Such strength upon the blow was put, 
The helmet crash'd like hazel-nut ; 
The axe-shaft, with its brazen clasp, 
Was shiver'd to the gauntlet-grasp. 
Springs from the blow the startled horse, 
Drops to the plain the lifeless corse ! 
First of that fatal field, how soon, 
How sudden, fell the fierce De Boune ! 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
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102. OH ! WEEP FOR THOSE. 

OH ! weep for those who wept by Babel's stream, 
Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a dream ; 
Weep for the harp of Judah's broken shell ! 
Mourn — where their God hath dwelt, the godless 
dwell! 

And where shall Israel lave her bleeding feet ? 
And when shall Zion's songs again seem sweet ? 
And Judah's melody once more rejoice 
The hearts that leapt before its heavenly voice ? 

Tribes of the wand'ring foot, and weary breast, 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest ? 
The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country — Israel but the grave ! 

LORD BYRON. 



103. CHARLES XII. 

[From The Vanity of Human Wishes.] 

ON what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide ; 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 
No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 
O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer'd lord of pleasure and of pain : 
No joys to him pacific sceptres yield ; 
War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field y 
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Behold surrounding kings their powers combine, 
And one capitulate, and one resign; 
Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain ; 
" Think nothing gained," he cries, " till nought remain ; 
On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fly, 
And all be mine beneath the polar sky." 

The march begins in military state, 
And nations on his eye suspended wait; 
Stern famine guards the solitary coast, 
And winter barricades the realms of frost; 
He comes, nor wants nor cold his course delay; 
Hide, blushing glory, hide Pultowa's day ! 
The vanquish' d hero leaves his broken bands, 
And shows his miseries in distant lands; 
Condemned a needy supplicant to wait, 
While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 
But did not chance at length her error mend? 
Did no subverted empire mark his end? 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound? 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground? 
His fell was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress, and a dubious hand; 
He left a name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

DR. JOHNSON. 



104. I WANDERED LONELY. 

IWANDER'D lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils; 
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Beside a lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretch'd in never-ending fine 

Along the margin of a bay; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company : 

I gazed and gazed, but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought. 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

WORDSWORTH. 



105. WHAT IS PRAYER? 

PRAYER is the soul's sincere desire 
Utter'd or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire, 
That trembles in the breast. 
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Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 

That infant lips can try ; 
Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 

The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian's vital breath, 

The Christian's native air, 
His watchword at the gates of death — • 

He enters heaven by prayer. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner's voice, 

Returning from his ways ; 
While angels in their songs rejoice, 

And cry, " Behold, he prays ! " 

The saints in prayer appear as one, 
In word, and deed, and mind ; 

While with the Father and the Son, 
Sweet fellowship they find. 

Nor prayer is made on earth alone : 

The Holy Spirit pleads ; 
And Jesus on the eternal throne 

For sinners intercedes. 

O Thou, by whom we come to God ! 

The Life, the Truth, the Way ; 
The path of prayer Thyself hast trod : 

Lord, teach us how to pray. 

J. MONTGOMERY 
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106. THE VILLAGE ALEHOUSE. 

{From The Deserted Village.] 

"VTEAR yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
1 1 Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts in- 
spired, 
Where greybeard mirth and smiling toil retired ; 
Where village statesmen talk'd with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnish'd clock that clicked behind the door ; 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chilTd the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers and fennel, gay ; 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Eanged o'er the chimney, glisten'd in a row. 

GOLDSMITH. 



107. HENEY V.'s SPEECH BEFORE THE 
BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. 

TX7HO *s he that wishes for more men from England ? 
» » My cousin Westmoreland ? — No, my fair cousin ; 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss ; and, if to live, 
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The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
No, no, my lord ; wish not a man from England ! 
Eather proclaim it, Westmoreland, throughout my 

host, 
That he who hath no stomach to this fight, 
May straight depart : his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 
We would not die in that man's company ! 
This day is called the Feast of Crispian : 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a-tiptoe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian I 
He that outlives this day and sees old age, 
Will, yearly on the vigil, feast his neighbours, 
And say — To-morrow is Saint Crispian ! 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scare. 
Old men forget, yet shall not all forget, 
But they'll remember, with advantages, 
What feats they did this day. Then shall our names, 
Familiar in their mouths as household- words, — 
Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glo'ster, — 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember'd. 
This story «hall the goodman teach his son ; 
And Crispian's day shall ne'er go by, 
From this time to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remember'd ; 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ! 
For he, to-day, that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother — be he e'er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition ; 
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And, gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not here ; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispian's day. 

SHAKESPEARE. 



108. THE STAE OF BETHLEHEM. 

TX7HEN marshalTd on the nightly plain, 
» » The glitt'ring host bestud the sky, 
One star alone, of all the train, 

Can fix the sinner's wand'ring eye. 
Hark ! hark ! To God the chorus breaks, 

From every host, from every gem : 
But one alone the Saviour speaks; 

It is the Star of Bethlehem. 

Once on the raging seas I rode, 

The storm was loud, the night was dark; 
The ocean yawn'd, and rudely blow'd 

The wind that toss'd my foundering bark. 
Deep horror then my vitals froze ; 

Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem ; 
When suddenly a star arose, — 

It was the Star of Bethlehem. 

It was my guide, my light, my all, 
It bade my dark forebodings cease : 

And through the storm and dangers' thrall, 
It led me to the port of peace. 

M 
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Now safely moor'd, my perils o'er, 
I'll sing, first in night's diadem, 

For ever and for evermore, 

The Star ! — the Star of Bethlehem ! 



KIRKE WHITE. 



109. ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON 

COLLEGE. 

"YTE distant spires, ye antique towers, 
1 That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful science still adores 

Her Henry's holy shade* ; 
And ye that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights, the expanse below, 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among, 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way ! 

Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain I 
Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 

• King Henry VI. founded Eton College. 
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Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green, 

The paths of pleasure trace ; 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet which enthrall ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed, 

Or urge the flying ball ? 

While some, on earnest business bent, 

Their murmuring labours ply 
'Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty : 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry ; 
Still as they run, they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possessed ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast : 
Theirs buxom health, of rosy hue; 
Wild wit, invention ever new; 

And lively cheer, of vigour born ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly th' approach of morn, 
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Alas ! regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play I 
No sense have they of ills to come, 

No care beyond to-day; 
Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune's baleful train ; 
Ah ! show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murd'rous band, 

Ah ! tell them they are men ! 

These shall the fury passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful anger, pallid fear, 

And shame that skulks behind; 
Or pining love shall waste their youth, 
Or jealousy with rankling tooth, 

That inly gnaws the secret heart; 
And envy wan, and faded care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless despair, 

And sorrow's piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 

Then whirl the wretch from high, 
To bitter scorn a sacrifice, 

And grinning infamy. 
The stings of falsehood those shall try, 
And hard unkindness' altered eye, 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow; 
And keen remorse with blood defiled, 
And moody madness laughing wild, 

Amidst severest woe. 
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Lo, in the vale of years beneath 

A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful family of death, 

More hideous than their queen : 
This racks their joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 

Those in the deeper vitals rage ; 
Lo, poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand ; 

And slow consuming age. 

To each his sufferings; all are men, 

Condemned alike to groan; 
The tender for another's pain, 

The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah! why should they know their fate? 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies; 
Thought would destroy their paradise — 
No more; — where ignorance is bliss, 

'Tis folly to be wise. 

GRAY. 



110. ADAM'S ACCOUNT OF HIS CREATION. 

FOR man to tell how human life began, 
Is hard ; for who himself beginning knew ? 
Desire with thee still longer to converse 
Induces me. New-waked from soundest sleep, 
Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid, 
In balmy sweat ; which with his beams the sun 
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Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight towards heaven my wand'ring eyes I turn'd. 
And gazed awhile the ample sky ; till, raised 
By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet. About me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams; by these, 
Creatures that lived and moved, and walk'd or flew ; 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things smiled ; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o'erflow'd ! 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Surveyed ; and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigour led : 
But who I was, or where, or from what cause, 
Knew not. To speak I tried, and forthwith spake ; 
My tongue obeyed, and readily could name 
Whatever I saw. " Thou sun," said I, " fair light ! 
And thou, enlightened earth ! so fresh and gay ; 
Ye hills and dales ; ye rivers, woods, and plains ; 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures ! tell, . 
Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus? — how here?" 

MILTON. 



111. THE WILD GAZELLE. 

THE wild gazelle on Judah's hills 
Exulting yet may bound, 
And drink from all the living rills 

That gush on holy ground : 
Its airy step and glorious eye 
May glance in tameless transport by : — 
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A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 

Hath Judah witnessed there ; 
And o'er her scenes of lost delight 

Inhabitants more fair. 
The cedars wave on Lebanon, 
But Judah's statelier maids are gone ! 

More blest each palm that shades those plains 

Than Israel's scatter'd race ; 
For, taking root, it there remains 

In solitary grace : 
It cannot quit its place of birth. 
It will not live in other earth. 

But we must wander witheringly, 

In other lands to die ; 
And where our fathers' ashes be, 

Our own may never lie. 
Our temple hath not left a stone, 
And mockery sits on Salem's throne. 

LORD BYRON. 



112. THE ARMADA. 

ATTEND, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise: 
I sing of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible, against her bore, in vain, 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts in Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer's day, 
There came a gallant merchant ship, full sail to Plymouth bay; 
The crew had seen Castile's black fleet, beyond Aurigny's isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves, lie heaving many a mile. 
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At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial grace; 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard, at every gun, was placed along the wall; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecombe's lofty hall; 
Many a light fishing bark put out, to pry along the coast; 
And with loose rein, and bloody spur, rode inland many a post 

With his white hair, unbonnetted, the stout old sheriff comes-, 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the drums: 
The yeomen, round the market cross, make clear ah ample space, 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of her grace: 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 
As slow upon the labouring wind, the royal blazon swells. 
Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down ! 
So stalk'd he when he turn'd to flight, on that famed Picard field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar's eagle shield: 
So glared he when, at Agincourt, in wrath he turn'd to bay, 
And crush'd and torn, beneath his claws, the princely hunters lay. 
Ho! strike the flagstaff deep, sir knight! ho! scatter flowers, fair 

maids! 
Ho, gunners! fire a loud salute! ho, gallants! draw your blades! 
Thou, sun, shine on her joyously! ye, breezes, waft her wide! 
Our glorious semper eademl the banner of our pride! 

The fresh'ning breeze of eve unfurl'd that banner's massy fold — 
The parting gleam of sunshine kiss'd that haughty scroll of gold: 
Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea; 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor ne'er again shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright, as busy as the day; 
For swift to east, and swift to west, the warning radiance spread — 
High on S. Michael's Mount it shone — it shone on Beachy Head: 
Far o'er the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire. 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamer's glittering waves, 
The rugged miners poured to war, from Mendip's sunless caves: 
O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranbourne's oaks, the fiery herald 

flew, 
And roused the shepherds of Stonchcnge— the rangers of Beaulieu. 
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Right sharp and quick the bells rang out, all night from Bristol 

town; 
And, ere the day, three hundred horse had met on Clifton Down. 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate look'd forth into the night, 
And saw, o'erhanging Richmond Hill, that streak of blood-red 

light: 
The bugle's note, and cannon's roar, the death-like silence broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke ; 
At once, on all her stately gates, arose the answering fires ; 
At once the wild alarum clash'd from all her reeling spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower peal'd loud the voice of fear, 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer: 
And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet, 
And the broad streams of flags and pikes dash'd down each 

rousing street: 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 
As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in; 
And eastward straight, for wild Blackheath, the warlike errand 

went; 
And roused, in many an ancient hall, the gallant squires of Kent: 
Southward, for Surrey's pleasant hills, flew those bright coursers 

forth; 
High on black Hampstead's swarthy moor, they started for the 

north; 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still; 
All night from tower to tower they sprang, all night from hill to 

hill; 
Till the proud peak unfurl'd the flag o'er Derwent's rocky dales; 
Till, like volcanoes, flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales; 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's lonely height; 
Till stream'd in crimson, on the wind, the Wrekin's crest of light; 
Till, broad and fierce, the star came forth, on Ely's stately fane, 
And town and hamlet rose in arms, o'er all the boundless plain; 
Till Belvoir's lordly towers the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on, o'er the wide vale of Trent; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burnt on Gaunt's embattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
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113. THE GLORY OF GOD. 

I PRAISED the earth, in beauty seen, 
With garlands gay of various green ; 
I praised the sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield : 
But earth and ocean seem'd to say, 
" Our beauties are but for a day." 

I praised the sun, whose chariot rolTd 
On wheels of amber and of gold ; 
I praised the moon, whose softer eye 
Smiled sweetly through the summer sky : 
But moon and sun in answer said, 
" Our days of light are numbered." 

O God ! O good beyond compare, 

If these thy meaner works are fair, 

If these thy bounties gild the span 

Of ruin'd earth and sinful man, 

How glorious must those mansions be 

Where thy redeemed ones dwell with Thee ! 

BISHOP HEBER. 



114. DEATH'S SEASONS. 

LEAVES have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north-wind's 
breath, 
And stars to set — but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, Death ! 
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Day is for mortal care, 
Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth, 

Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer ; 
But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth ! 

The banquet hath its hour, 
Its feverish hour of mirth and song and wine ; 

There comes a day for grief's o'erwhelming power, 
A time for softer tears — but all are thine ! 

Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 

And smile at thee ! but thou art not of those 
That wait the ripening bloom to seize their prey ! 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north-wind's breath, 

And stars to set — but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death ! 

We know when moons shall wane, 
When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 

When autumn's hue shall tinge the golden grain ; 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee? 

Is it when spring's first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie ? 

Is it when roses in our path grow pale ? 
They have one season — all are ours to die ! 

Thou art where billows foam ; 
Thou art where music melts upon the air ; 

Thou art around us in our peaceful home ; 
And the world calls us forth — and thou art there ! 
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Thou art where friend meets friend, 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest ; 

Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north-wind's breath, 

And stars to set — but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death ! 

MRS. HEMANS. 



115. CARDINAL WOLSETS SPEECH TO 

T. CROMWELL. 

CROMWELL, I did not think to shed a tear, 
In all my miseries; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. — 
Let 's dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard ; say then, I taught thee — 
Say Wolsey, that once trod the ways to glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 
A sure, and safe one — though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me: 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ! 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by't? 
Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee . 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
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Still in thy right hand cany gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's ; then, if thou fkll'st, 

O Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. 
There take an inventory of all I have ; 
To the last penny, 'tis the king's. My robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, are all 
I dare now call my own. O Cromwell ! Cromwell ! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not, in mine age, 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

SHAKESPEARE. 



116. THE BEAUTIES OF CREATION. 

Paalm lxxiv. 16, 17. 

THOU art, God ! the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from Thee. 
Where'er we turn thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 

When day, with farewell beam, delays 
Among the op'ning clouds of even, 

And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into heaven — 

Those hues, that make the sun's decline 

So soft, so radiant, Lord ! are thine* 
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When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O'ershadows all the earth and skies, 

Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumber'd eyes — 

That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 

So grand, so countless, Lord 1 are thine. 

When youthful spring around us breathes, 
Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh; 

And every flower the summer wreathes, 
Is born beneath that kindling eye. 

Where'er we turn, thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are thine. 

T. MOORE. 



117. THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 

THE melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown 
and sere: 
Heap'd in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread: 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrub the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the gloomy day, 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprung 

and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 
Alas 1 they all are in their graves c the gentle race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds,- with the fair and good of ours: 
The rain is falling where they lie ; but the cold November rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth, the lovely ones again. 

The wind-flower and the violet, they perish'd long ago, 

And the wild-rose and the orchis died amid the summer glow ; 
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But on the hill the prolden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn beauty stood. 
Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, as falls the plague 

on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, glade, 

and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm, mild day, as still such days wili 

come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home, 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees 

are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 
The south-wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late he 

bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more. 

And then I think of one, who in her youthful beauty died, 
The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side ; 
In the cold, moist earth we laid her, when the forest cast the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief : 
Yet not unmeet it was, that one like that young friend of ours 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 

W. C. BRTANT, 



118. LOVE OF OUR COUNTRY. 

BREATHES there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
" This is my own, my native land ! " 
Whose heart has ne'er within him burn'd, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn'd, 

From wand'ring on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell I 
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High though his title, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; — 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung. 

sib w. SCOTT. 



119. ON THE KECEIPT OF MY MOTHEK'S 

PICTUEE. 

OH that those lips had language ! Life hath pass'd 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last : 
Those lips are thine — thine own sweet smiles I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me; 
Voice only fails ; else, how distinct they say, 
" Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away ! " 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalise, 
The art that baffles time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 
Oh ! welcome guest, though unexpected here ; 
Who bidd'st me honour with an artless song 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long ! 
I will obey, — not willingly alone, 
But gladly, as the precept were her own : 
And, while that face renews my filial grief, 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, — 
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Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art she. 

My mother 1 when I learnt that thou wast dead, 
Say wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unseen, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes. 
I heard the bell toll'd on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? — it was — Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown : 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of a quick return : 
What ardently I wish'd, I long believed, 
And, disappointed still, was still deceived ; 
By hopes unfounded every day beguiled, 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
I learnt at last submission to my lot, 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no moie, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor : 
And where the gardener, Eobin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
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Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt 

In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capt, 

'Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we call'd the pastoral house our own. 

Short-lived possession ! but the record fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might'st know me safe and warmly laid ; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow' d 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow'd ; 

All this, and more endearing, still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fell, 

Ne'er roughen' d by those cataracts and breaks, 

That humour interposed too often makes; 

All this still legible in memory's page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorn'd in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hour*, 
When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 
I prick' d them into paper with a pin, 
(And thou, e'en happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and smile), 
Could those few pleasant hours again appear, 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here? 
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I would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might — 
But no — what here we call our life is such. 
So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 
Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
(The storms all weather' d, and the ocean cross'd) 
Shoots into port at some well-haven'd isle, 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 
While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay; — 
So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reach'd the shore, 
Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar; 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life, long since, has anchor'd at thy side. 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distress'd, — 
Me howling winds drive devious, tempest-toss'd, 
Sails ript, seams opening wide, and compass lost ; 
And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
But oh ! the thought that thou art safe, and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents pass'd into the skies. 
And now, farewell — time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish'd is done : 
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By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 
I seem to have lived my childhood o'er again ; 
To have renew'd the joys that once were mine, 
Without the sin of violating thine; 
And while the wings of fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 

COWPEK. 



120. MERCY. 

THE quality of mercy is not strain' d ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 
It is an attribute of God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. Think of this, 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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121. A PSALM OF LIFE. 

TELL me not, in mournful numbers, 
" Life is but an empty dream 1 " 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest 1 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
" Dust thou art, to dust returnest," 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 

Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle 1 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act, — act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and God o'er head ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time ; 
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Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

Some forlorn and shipwreck'd brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be tip and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 



LONGFELLOW. 



122. THE CROSS ROADS. 

nHHERE was an old man breaking stones 
JL To mend the turnpike way ; 
He sat him down beside the brook, 
And out his bread and cheese he took, 
For now it was mid-day. 

He leant his back against a post, 

His feet the brook ran by ; 
And there were water-cresses growing, 
And pleasant was the water's flowing, 

For he was hot and dry. 

A soldier with his knapsack on 
Came travelling o'er the down ; 

The sun was strong, and he was tired ; 

And he of the old man inquired, 
" How far to Bristol town ? " 
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" Half an hour's walk for a young man, 

By lanes and fields and stiles ; 
But you the footpath do not know ; 
And if along the road you go, 

Why then 'tis three good miles." 

The soldier took his knapsack off, 

For he was hot and dry ; 
And out his bread and cheese he took, 
And he sat down beside the brook, 

To dine in company. 

" Old friend ! in faith," the soldier says, 

" I envy you almost ; 
My shoulders have been sorely prest ; 
And I should like to sit and rest 

My back against that post." 

The old man laugh' d and moved : " I wish 

It were a great arm-chair ! 
Still, it may help a man at need ; 
And yet it was a cursed deed 

That ever brought it there ! 

" There's a poor girl lies buried here, 

Beneath this very place ; 
The earth upon her corpse is prest ; 
This post was driven into her breast, 

And a stone is on her face." 

The soldier had but just leant back, 

And now he half rose up ; 
" There's sure no harm in dining here, 
My friend ? and yet, to be sincere, 

I should not like to sup." 
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" God rest her ! she is still enough 

Who sleeps beneath my feet ! " 
The old man cried : " No harm, I trow, 
She ever did herself, though now 
She lies where four roads meet, 

" I have pass'd by about that hour 
When men are not most brave ; 

It did not make my courage fail ; 

And I have heard the nightingale 
Sing sweetly on her grave. 

" I have pass'd by about that hour 
When ghosts their freedom have ; 

But here I saw no ghastly sight ; 

And quietly the glow-worm's light 
Was shining on her grave. 

" There's one who like a Christian lies 

Beneath the church-tree's shade ; 
I'd rather go a long mile round, 
Than pass at evening through the ground 
Wherein that man is laid. 

" A decent burial that man had ; 

The bell was heard to toll ; 
In silent pomp they laid him down — 
But for all the wealth in Bristol town 

I would not be with his soul 1 

" Didst see a house below the hill, 

Which the winds and the rains destroy ? 

The man in that farm house did dwell ; 

And I remember it full well 
When I was a growing boy. 
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" But she, was a poor parish girl, 

Who came up from the west ; 
Prom service hard she ran away, 
And at that house in evil day 

Was taken into rest. 

" A man of a bad name was he ; 

An evil life he led ; 
Passion made his dark face turn white ; 
And his grey eyes were large and light, 

And in anger they grew red. 

" The man was bad, the mother worse, — 

Bad fruit of an evil stem ! 
'Twould make your hair to stand on end, 
If I should tell to you, my friend, 

The things that were told of them ! 

" This poor girl she had served with them 

Some half a year or more, 
When she was found hung up one day, 
Stiff as a corpse, and cold as clay, 

Behind the stable door. 

" It is a wild and lonesome place ; 

No hut or house is near ; 
Should one meet a murderer there alone, 
'Twere vain to scream, and the dying groan 

Could never reach mortal ear. 

"And there were strange reports about; 

But still the coroner found 
That she by her own hand had died, 
And should buried be by the wayside, 

And not in Christian ground. 
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" They carried her upon a board 
In the clothes in which she died ; 

"We saw the cap blown off her head ; 

Her face was of a dark, dark red, 
Her eyes were starting wide. 

" They laid her where these four roads meet, 

Here in this very place ; 
The earth upon her corpse was prest ; 
This post was driv'n into her breast, 

And a stone is on her face*" 

SOUTHEY. 



123. HYMN OF THE HEBREW MATT). 

TX7HEN Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
T t Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her father's God before her moved, 

An awful guide in smoke and flame. 
By day, along the astonish'd lands 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night, Arabia's crimson'd sands 

Return'd the fiery column's glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise, 

And trump and timbrel answer'd keen; 
And Zion's daughters pour'd their lays, 

With priest's and warrior's voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze ; 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone; 
Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 
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But present still, though now unseen, 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh ! when stoops on Judah's path 

In shade and storm the frequent night, 
Be Thou, long-sufFring, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining light ! 

Our harps we left by Babel's streams, 

The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, harp, and horn : 
But Thou hast said, — " The blood of goat, 

The flesh of rams I will not prize; 
A contrite heart, an humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice." 

SIB WALTEB SCOTT. 

1 — 

U. EVE'S LAMENT ON HER EXPULSION 
FEOM PARADISE. 

[From Paradise Lost.] 
\ UNEXPECTED stroke, worse than of death ! 
/ Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 
hee, native soil 1 these happy walks and shades, 
it haunt of gods? where I had hoped to spend, 
uiet though sad, the respite of that day 
hat must be mortal to us both. O flowers, 
hat never will in other climate grow, 
[y early visitation, and my last 
t eve, which I bred up with tender hand, 
rom the first op'ning bud, and gave ye names! 
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Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount? 
Thee lastly, nuptial bower ! by me adorn' d 
With what to sight or smell was sweet ! from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild? how shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustom'd to immortal fruits? 

MILTON. 



125. NEWSPAPERS. 
[From The Newspaper.] 

TO these all readers turn, and they can look 
Pleased on a paper, who abhor a book; 
Those who ne'er deign'd their Bible to peruse, 
Would think it hard to be denied their news ! 
Sinners and saints, the wisest with the weak, 
Here mingle tastes, and one amusement seek; 
This, like the public inn, provides a treat, 
Where each promiscuous guest sits down to eat; 
And such this mental food, as we may call, 
Something to all men, and to some men all. 

Oh ! in what rare productions shall we trace 
Such various subjects in so small a space I 
As the first ship upon the waters bore 
Incongruous kinds who never met before; 
Or as some curious virtuoso joins 
In one small room, moths, minerals, and coins, 
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Birds, beasts, and fishes; nor refuses place 
To serpents, toads, and all the reptile-race; — 
So here, compress'd within a single sheet, 
Great things and small, the mean and mighty meet. 
'Tis this which makes all Europe's business known, 
Yet here a private man may place his own; 
And where he reads of Lords and Commons, he 
May tell their honours that he sells rappee. 

Lo ! when it comes before the cheerful fire, 
Damps from the press in smoky curls aspire; 
Then eager every eye surveys the part 
That brings its favourite subject to the heart. 
Grave politicians look for facts alone, 
And gravely add conjectures of their own: 
The sprightly nymph, who never broke her rest 
For tottering crowns, or mighty lands opprest, 
Finds broils and battles, but neglects them all 
For songs and suits, a birthday or a ball : 
The keen warm man o'erlooks each idle tale 
For "money wanted," and "estates on sale: " 
While some with equal minds to all attend, 
Pleased with each part, and grieved to find an end 

CRABBE. 



126. HOME. 
[From The Traveller.] 

BUT where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 
The shudd'ring tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own, — 
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Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease : 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the Patriot's boast where'er we roam; 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share,—' 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind; 
As different good, by Art or Nature given 
To different nations, makes their blessings even. 

GOLDSMITH. 



127. GINEVRA. 

[From Italy.] 

SHE was an only child; from infancy 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent sure; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety, 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preach'd decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
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Great was the joy ; but at the bridal feast, 
When all sat down, the bride was wanting there. 
Nor was she to be found 1 Her father cried, 
"'Tis but to make a trial of our love 1" 
And fill'd his glass to all ; but his hand shook, . 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
'Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found : 
Nor from that hour could anything be guess'd, 
But that she was not ! — Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Her father lived; and long might'st thou have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find — he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remain'd awhile 
Silent and tenantless — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgot, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 
That mouldering chest was noticed; and 'twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
"Why not remove it from its lurking-place ! " 
'Twas done as soon as said ! but on the way 
It burst, it fell; and lo, a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A golden-clasp, clasping a shred, of gold. 
All else had perish' d — save a nuptial ring, 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
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"Ginevra." — There then had she found a grave! 
Within that chest had she conceal'd herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for everl 

ROGERS. 



128. INSTABILITY OF AFFECTION. 

ALAS ! — how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; 
That stood the storm, when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, — 
Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When heav'n was all tranquillity ! 
A something light as air — a look, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken — 
Oh ! love that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this hath shaken. 
And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin ; 
Till feist declining, one by one, 
The sweetnesses of love are gone ; 
And hearts so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds — or like the stream, 
That smiling left the mountain's brow, 

As though its waters ne'er could sever, 
Yet, ere it reach the plain below, 

Breaks into floods that part for ever. 

T. MOORE. 
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129. DEATH. 

[From The Grave.] 

HOW shocking must thy summons be, O Death, 
To him that is at ease in his possessions; 
Who counting on long years of pleasure here, 
Is quite unfurnish'd for that world to come ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Eaves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help, 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now no longer hers! 
A little longer, yet a little longer, 
Oh, might she stay, to wash away her stains, 
And fit her for her passage 1 Mournful sight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood; and every groan 
She heaves is big with horror: but the foe, 
Like a staunch murd'rer, steady to his purpose, 
Pursues her close through every lane of life, 
Nor misses once the track, but presses on; 
Till, forced at last to the tremendous verge, 
At once she sinks to everlasting ruin. 

Sure, 'tis a serious thing to die, my soul ! 
What a strange moment must it be, when, near 
Thy journey's end, thou hast the gulf in view — 
That awful gulf no mortal e'er repass' d, 
To tell what's doing on the other side ! 

If death were nothing, and nought after death; 
If, when men die, at once they ceased to be, 
Returning to the barren womb of nothing, 
Whence first they sprung; then might the debauchee 
Un trembling mouth the heavens: then might the 

drunkard 
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Eeel over Ms foil bowl, and, when 'tis drain'd, 

Fill up another to the brim, and laugh 

At the poor bugbear Death : then might the wretch 

That's weary of the world, and tired of life, 

At once give each inquietude the slip, 

By stealing out of being when he pleased, 

Aiid by what way, whether by hemp or steel, 

Death's thousand doors stand open. Who could force 

The ill-pleased guest to sit out his full time, 

Or blame him if he goes? Sure he does well, 

That helps himself as timely as he can, 

When able. But if there's an hereafter; 

(And that there ts, conscience, uninfluenced, 

And suffer'd to speak out, tells ev'ry man;) 

Then must it be an awful thing to die. 

BLAIR. 



130. LIGHT FOR ALL. 

YOU cannot pay with money 
The million sons of toil— 
The sailor on the ocean, 

The peasant on the soil, 
The labourer in the quarry, 

The hewer of the coal; 
Your money pays the hand, 
But it cannot pay the soul. 

You gaze on the cathedral, 
Whose turrets meet the sky; 

Remember the foundations 
That in earth and darkness lie: 



i 
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For, were not those foundations 

So darkly resting there, 
Yon towers could never soar 

So proudly in the air. 

The workshop must be crowded 

That the palace may be bright; 
If the ploughman did not plough, 

Then the poet could not write. 
Then let every toil be hallow' d, 

That man performs for man, 
And have its share of honour 

As part of one great plan. 

See, light darts down from heaven, 

And enters where it may ; 
The eyes of all earth's people 

Are cheer' d with one bright day. 
And let the mind's true sunshine 

Be spread o'er earth as free, 
And fill the souls of men 

As the waters fill the sea. 

B. GILFILLAN. 



181. THE KING ENVYING THE PEASANT 

{From Henbt VL] 

AH me ! methinks it were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swain ; 
To sit upon a hill, as I do now ; 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point ; 
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Thereby to see the minutes how they run ; 

How many make the hour full complete ; 

How many hours bring about the day ; 

How many days will finish up the year ; 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the times : — 

So many hours must I attend my flock ; 

So many hours must I take rest ; 

So many hours must I sport myself; 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor things will yean ; 

So many years ere I shall sheer the fleece : — 

Thus minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years, 

Pass'd over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs into a quiet grave. 

Ah what a life were this 1 how sweet 1 how lovely ! 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroider' d canopy 

To kings that fear their subjects' treachery? 

O yes it doth ; a thousand-fold it doth. 

And to conclude, — the shepherd's homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade, — 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, — 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed, 

When care,' mistrust, and treason wait on him. 

SHAKSPEARE. 
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132. THE VOICE OF SPEING. 

I COME, I come ! ye have calTd me long ; 
I come o'er the mountains with light and song ; 
Ye may trace my step o'er «the waking earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet's birth, 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

I have breathed on the South, and the chestnut flowers, 
By thousands, have burst from the forest-bowers, 
And the ancient graves, and the fallen fanes, 
Are veil'd with wreaths on Italian plains. 
— But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom, 
To speak of the ruin or the tomb 1 

I have pass'd o'er the hill of the stormy North, 

And the larch has hung all his tassels forth ; 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea, 

And the rein-deer bounds through the pasture free, 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green, 

And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 

I have sent through the wood-paths a gentle sigh, 
And call'd out each voice of the deep-blue sky, 
From the night-bird's lay through the starry-time, 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 
To the swan's wild note by the Iceland lakes, 
When the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks. 

From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain ; 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main, 
They are flashing down from the mountain-brows, 
They are flinging spray on the forest boughs, 
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They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 

Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come ! 
Where the violets lie may now be your home. 
Ye of the rose-cheek and dew-bright eye, 
And the bounding footstep, to meet me fly ; 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay, 
Come forth to the sunshine, I may not stay ! 

— Away from the dwellings of care-worn men, 
The waters are sparkling in wood and glen : 
Away from the chamber and dusky hearth, 
The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth ; 
Their light stems thrill to the wild wood strains, 
And youth is abroad in my green domains. 

But ye ! ye are changed since I met you last ! 
There is something bright from your features past ! 
There is that come over your brow and eye 
Which speaks of a world where the flowers must die! 
Ye smile, — but your smile hath a dimness yet; 
— O what have ye look'd on since last we met? 

Ye are changed, ye are changed ! — and I see not here 
All whom I saw in the vanished year ! 
There were graceful heads, with their ringlets bright^ 
Which toss'd in the breeze with a play of light; 
There were eyes, in whose glistening laughter lay 
No feint remembrance of dull decay 1 

There were steps that flew o'er the cowslip's head, 
As if for a banquet all earth were spread ; 
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There were voices that rung through the sapphire sky, 

And had not a sound of mortality ! 

Are they gone? is their mirth from the mountains 

pass'd? 
—Ye have look'd on death since you met me last ! 

I know whence the shadow comes o'er you now; 
Ye have strewn the dust on the sunny brow : 
Ye have given the lovely to earth's embrace; 
She hath taken the fairest of beauty's race; 
With their laughing eyes and their festal crown, 
They are gone from among you in silence down ! 

They are gone from among you, the young and fair ! 
Ye have lost the gleam of their shining hair! 
But I know of a land where there comes no blight; 
I shall meet them there, with their eyes of light: 
Where death midst the beams of the morn may dwell. 
I tarry no longer I Farewell I Farewell ! 

The summer is coming, on soft winds borne; 
Ye may press the grape, ye may bind the corn ! 
For me, I depart to a brighter shore; 
Ye are mark'd by death, ye are mine no more: 
I go where the loved that have left you dwell, 
And the flowers are not death's: — Fare ye well 
Farewell I 

MRS. HEMANS. 
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133. EVE'S CONJUGAL LOVE. 

[From Paradise Lost.] 

\jT% author and disposer, what thou bidd'st, 
JlL Unargued I obey : so God ordains. 
God is thy law, thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge, and her praise. 
With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 
All seasons, and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the Sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower. 
Glistering with dew : fragrant the fertile Earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair Moon, 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of Morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising Sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers: 
Nor grateful Evening mild ; nor silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by Moon, 
Or glittering star-light, without thee, is sweet. 

HILTON. 
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134. CHEISTMAS. 

HEAP on more wood 1 the wind is chill ; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas meny still ! 
Each age has deem'd the new-born year 
The fittest time for festal cheer ; 
E'en heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At Iol more deep the mead did drain, 
High on the beach his galleys drew, 
And feasted all his pirate crew ; 
Then in his low and pine-built hall, 
Where shields and axes deck'd the wall, 
They gorged upon the half-dress'd steer, 
Caroused in seas of sable beer, 
While round, in brutal jest, were thrown 
The half-gnaw'd rib, and marrow-bone ; 
Or listen'd aU, in grim delight, 
While Scalds yell'd out the joys of fight. 
Then forth in frenzy would they hie, 
While wildly loose their red locks fly, 
And dancing round the blazing pile 
They make such barbarous mirth the while, 
As best might to the mind recal 
The boisterous joys of Odin's hall. 

And well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had roll'd, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again 
With all his hospitable train. 
Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honour to the holy night : 
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On Christmas-eve the bells were rung ; 

On Christmas-eve the mass was sung : 

That only night in all the year, 

Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 

The damsel donn'd her kirtle sheen; 

The hall was dress'd with holly green ; 

Forth to the wood did merry-men go 

To gather in the mistletoe. 

Then open'd wide the Baron's hall 

To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doff'd her pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner choose; 

The lord underogating share 

The vulgar game of " post and pair. n 

All hail'd with uncontrolTd delight 

And general voice the happy night, 

That to the cottage, as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall-table's oaken face, 
Scrubb'd till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn 
By old blue-coated serving-man ; 
Then the grim boar's-head frown' d on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 
Well can the green-garb'd ranger tell, 
How, when, and where, the monster fell ; 
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What dogs before his death lie tore, 

And all the baiting of the boar. 

The wassel round, in good brown bowls, 

Garnished with ribands, blithely trowls. 

There the huge sirloin reek'd ; hard by 

Plum porridge stood, and Christmas pie ; 

Nor fail'd old Scotland to produce, 

At such high tide, her savoury goose. 

Then came the merry masquers in, 

And carols roar'd with blithesome din ; 

If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note and strong. 

Who lists may in their mumming see 

Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade, 

And smutted cheeks the visors made : 

But oh ! what masquers, richly dight, 

Can boast of bosoms half so light I 

England was merry England, when 

Old Christmas brought his sports agen ! 

Twas Christmas broach 7 d the merriest ale \ 

'Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man's heart through half the year ! 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
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135. REFLECTIONS OF KING HEZEKIAH 
IN HIS SICKNESS. 



w 



HAT ! and no more ? Is this my soul, said I, 
My whole of being? must I surely die? — 
Be robb'd at once of health, of strength, of time, 
Of youth's fair promise, and of pleasure's prime ? 
Shall I no more behold the face of morn, 
The cheerful daylight, and the spring's return ? 
Must I the festive bower, the banquet leave, 
For the dull chambers of the darksome grave ? 

Have I consider'd what it is to die ? 
In native dust with kindred worms to lie, — 
To sleep in cheerless cold neglect, to rot, 
My body loathed, my very name forgot, — 
Nor one of all those parasites, who bend 
The supple knee, their monarch to attend ! 
What not one friend ? No, not a hireling slave 
Shall hail great Hezekiah in the grave. 
Where's he, who lately claim'd the name of great, 
Whose eye was terror and whose frown was fate, 
Who awed a hundred nations from the throne ? 
See where he lies — dumb, friendless, and alone ! 
Which grain of dust proclaims the noble birth ? 
Which is the royal particle of earth ? 
Where are the marks, the princely ensigns where ? 
Which is the slave, and which great David's heir? 
Alas ! the beggar's ashes are not known 
From his who lately sat on Israel's throne. 

MRS. HANNAH MORE. 
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1B6. THE MYSTEEIES OF PKOVIDENCE. 

GOD moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 

Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up his bright designs, 

And works his sovereign will. 

Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take ! 

The clouds you so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 

In blessings on your head. 

Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 

But trust Him for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning Providence 

He hides a smiling face. 

His purposes will ripen fast, 

Unfolding every hour ; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet will be the flower. 

Blind unbelief is sure to err, 

And scan his work in vain ; 
God is his own interpreter, 

And He will make it plain. 

COWPER. 
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137. SOLITUDE. 

[From Childk Harold.] 

TO sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne'er, or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This is not solitude ; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with nature's charms, and see her stores 
unroll'd. 

But 'midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less, 
Of all that flatter'd, follow'd, sought, and sued : 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude 1 

LORD BYRON. 



138. EVENING. 

Abide with lis, for it is toward evening, and the day is far spent 

St. Luke xxiv. 29. 

TpiS gone, that bright and orbed blaze, 
J- Fast fading from our wistful gaze : 
Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight 
The last feint pulse of quivering light. 
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In darkness and in weariness 
The traveller on his way must press ; 
No gleam to watch on tree or tower, 
Whiling away the lonesome hour. 

Sun of my soul ! Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near I 
Oh, may no earth-born cloud arise, 
To hide Thee from thy servant's eyes ! 

When round thy wondrous works below 
My searching, rapturous glance I throw, 
Tracing out wisdom, power, and love, 
In earth or sky in sea or grove; — 

Or by the light thy words disclose 
Watch time's full river as it flows, 
Scanning thy gracious Providence, 
Where not too deep for mortal sense ; -— 

When with dear friends sweet talk I hold, 
And all the flowers of life unfold; 
Let not my heart within me burn, 
Except in all I Thee discern. 

When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 
Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour's breast. 

Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live : 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die. 
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If some poor wandering child of thine 
Have spurn'd, to-day, the voice divine; 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin, 
Let him no more lie down in sin. 

# 

Watch by the sick; enrich the poor 
With blessings from thy boundless store: 
Be every mourner's sleep to-night 
Like infant's slumbers, pure and light. 

Come near, and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take; 
Till in the ocean of thy love 
We lose ourselves in heaven above. 



139. MARK ANTONY'S ORATION. 

[From Julius Cjesab.] 

FRIENDS, Romans, Countrymen! lend me youf 
ears; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do, lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones: 
So let it be with Caesar ! — Noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious — 
If it was so, it was a grievous fault; 
And grievously hath Caesar answer'd it ! 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest— 
For Brutus is an honourable man ! 
So are they all ! all honourable men -— 
Come I to speak at Caesar's funeral. 
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He was my friend, faithful and just to me — 
But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man ! 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff! — 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man ! 
You all did see, that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrioe presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse: was this ambition? — 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And sure he is an honourable man ! 
I speak, not to disprove what Brutus spoke; 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once ; not without cause : 
What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him ? 
O judgment ! thou hast fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me : 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar : 
And I must pause till it come back to me ! 

But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world — now lies he there, 
And none so poor as do him reverence ! 

masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men ! — 
I will not do them wrong: I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
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Than I will wrong such honourable men ! — 
But here's a parchment with the seal of Caesar — 
I found it in his closet — 'tis his will I 
Let but the commons hear his testament — 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, — 
And they will go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory ; 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 
Unto their issue ! — 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle ? I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on : 
'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent — 
That day he overcame the Nervii ! — 
Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through ! «— 
See what a rent the envious Casca made ! — 
Through this — the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd I 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar follow'd it ! — 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel I — 
Judge, O ye gods, how dearly Caesar loved him I 
This, this was the unkindest cut of all; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms, 
Quite vanquish'd him. Then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue — 
Which all the while ran blood, — great Caesar fell! 
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Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen f 
Then I, and you, and all of us, fell down ; 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us ! 
Oh, now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops ! 
Kind souls ! what ! weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar's vesture wounded? — look you here ! 
Here is himself — marr'd, as you see, by traitors I — 
Good friends ! sweet friends ! let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny ! 
They that have done this deed are honourable I 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not, 
That made them do it : they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ! 
I am no orator, as Brutus is, 
But as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 
That loves his friend — and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ! 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb 

mouths, 
And bid them speak for me ! But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In eyery wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny ! 

SHAKSPEARE. 
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140. THE FAME OF HORATIUS COCLES. 

[From Lays of Ancient Rome.] 

THEY gave him of the corn land, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from morn till night : 
And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I lie. 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see, 
Horatius in his harness, 

Halting upon one knee ; 
And underneath is written, 

In letters all in gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 

And in the nights of winter, 

When the cold north winds blow, 
And the loud howling of the wolves 

Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 

Roars loud the tempest's din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 

Roar louder yet within ; 

When the oldest cask is open'd, 

And the largest lamp is lit ; 
When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 

And the kid turns on the spit ; 
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When young and old in circle 

Around the firebrands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets, 

And the lads are shaping bows ; 

When the goodman mends his armour, 

And trims his helmet's plume ; 
When the goodwife's shuttle merrily 

Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter, 

Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge, 

In the brave days of old I 

LORD MACAULAT 



141. GOD THE ONLY COMFORTER. 

OTHOU ! who dry'st the mourner's tear ■ 
How dark this world would be, 
If, when deceived and wounded here, 

We could not fly to Thee ! 
The friends, who in our sunshine live, 

When winter comes, are flown ; 
And he who has but tears to give, 

Must weep those tears alone. 
But Thou wilt heal that broken heart, 

Which, like the plants that throw 
Their fragrance from the wounded part, 

Breathes sweetness out of woe 1 
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When joy no longer soothes or cheers, 

And e'en the hope that threw 
A moment's sparkle o'er our tears, 

Is dimm'd and vanish'd too 1 — 
Oh, who would bear life's stormy doom, 

Did not thy Wing of Love 
Gome, brightly wafting through the gloom, 

One Peace-branch from above ? 
Then sorrow, touch'd by Thee, grows bright 

With more than rapture's ray; 
As darkness shows us worlds of light 

We never saw by day 1 

T. MOORE. 



142. HUMAN LIFE. 

THE lark has sung his carol in the sky ; 
The bees have humm'd their noontide lullaby ; 
Still in the vale the village-bells ring round, 
Still in Llewellyn-hall the jests resound ; 
For now the caudle-cup is circling there, 
Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer, 
And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 
The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short years — and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 
So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 
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Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin ; 

The ale, new brew'd, in floods of amber shine : 

And basking in the chimney's ample blaze, 

'Mid many a tale told of his boyish days, 

The nurse shall cry, of all her ills beguiled, 

" 'Twas on these knees he sate so oft and smiled ! " 

And soon again shall music swell the breeze ! 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung, 
And violets scattered round ; and old and young, 
In every cottage-porch with garlands green, 
Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene ; 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Moves in her virgin- veil the gentle bride. 

And once, alas I nor in a distant hour, 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weeping's heard where only joy has been ; 
When by his children borne, and from his door 
Slowly departing to return no more, 
He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 

And such is Human Life ; — so gliding on, 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone ! 
Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 
As full methinks of wild and wondrous change, 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretch'd in the desert round their evening fire ; 
As any sung of old in hall or bower 
To minstrel-harps at midnight's witching hour ! 

ROGERS. 
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143. THE EXPULSION OF ADAM AND EVE 

FROM PARADISE. 

{From Paradise Lost.] 

TH* Archangel stood ; and from the other hill 
To their fix'd station, all in bright array, 
The Cherubim descended ; on the ground, 
Gliding met£orous, as evening mist 
Ris'n from a river o'er the marish glides, 
And gathers round fast at the labourer's heel, 
Homeward returning. High in front advanced, 
The brandish'd sword of God before them blazed, 
Fierce as a comet ; which, with torrid heat, 
And vapour as the Libyan air adust, 
Began to parch that temp'rate clime ; whereat 
In either hand the hast'ning Angel caught 
Our ling'ring parents, and to th' eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected plain ; then disappear'd. 
They, looking back, all th' eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
Waved over by that naming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng' d, and fiery arms. 
Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon ; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide : 
They, hand in hand, with wand'ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 

MILTON. 
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144. THOU ART GONE TO THE GRAVE. 

THOU art gone to the grave ! but we will not deplore 
thee, 
Though sorrows and darkness encompass the tomb : 
Thy Saviour has pass'd through its portal before thee, 
And the lamp of his love is thy guide through the 
gloom ! 

Thou art gone to the grave ! we no longer behold thee, 
Nor tread the rough path of the world by thy side ; 

But the wide arms of Mercy are spread to enfold thee, 
And sinners may die, for the Sinless has died ! 

Thou art gone to the grave ! and, its mansion forsaking, 
Perchance thy weak spirit in fear linger'd long ; 

But the mild rays of paradise beam'd on thy waking, 
And the sound which thou heard'st was the Seraphim's 
song! 

Thou art gone to the grave ! but we will not deplore thee, 
Whose God was thy ransom, thy guardian and guide ; 

He gave thee, He took thee, and He will restore thee, 
And death has no sting, for the Saviour has died ! 

BISHOP HEBER. 



145. KINDRED HEARTS. 

OH ! ask not, hope thou not too much 
Of sympathy below ; 
Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the sweet fountains flow : 
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Few — and by still conflicting powers 

Forbidden here to meet : 
Such ties would make this life of ours 

Too fair for aught so fleet. 

It may be that thy brother's eye 

Sees not as thine, which turns 
In such deep reverence to the sky, 

Where the rich sunset burns : 
It may be that the breath of spring, 

Born amidst violets lone, 
A rapture o'er thy soul can bring — 

A dream, to his unknown. 

The tune that speaks of other times— 

A sorrowful delight I 
The melody of distant chimes, 

The sound of waves by night ; 
The wind that, with so many a tone, 

Some chord within can thrill, - 
These may have language all thine own, 

To him a mystery still. 

Yet scorn thou not for this, the true 

And stedfast love of years; 
The kindly, that from childhood grew, 

The faithful to thy tears ! 
If there be one that o'er the dead 

Hath in thy grief borne part, 
And watch'd through sickness by thy bed,- 

Call his a kindred heart ! 
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But for those bonds all perfect made, 

Wherein bright spirits blend, 
Like sister flowers of one sweet shade, 

With the same breeze that bend, — 
For that full bliss of thought allied, 

Never to mortals given,— 
Oh ! lay thy lovely dreams aside, 

Or lift them up to heaven 1 

MRS. HEMANS. 



146. AN ENGLISH PEASANT. 

[From The Parish Register.] 

TO pomp and pageantry in nought allied, 
A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 
Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 
His truth unquestioned, and his soul serene : 
Of no man's presence Isaac felt afraid, 
At no man's question Isaac look'd dismay'd : 
Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face ; 
Yet while the serious thought his soul approved, 
Cheerful he seem' d, and gentleness he loved : 
To bliss domestic he his heart resign'd, 
And with the firmest had the fondest mind. 
I mark'd his action, when his infant died, 
And his old neighbour for offence was tried : 
The still tears, trickling down that furrow'd cheek, 
Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue can speak. 
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If pride were his, 'twas not their vulgar pride 
Who, in their base contempt, the great deride : 
Nor pride in learning — though my clerk agreed, 
If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed ; — 
Nor pride in rustic skill, although he knew 
None his superior, atid his equals few : — 
But if that spirit in his soul had place, 
It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 
A pride in honest fame, by virtue gain'd ; 
In sturdy boys to virtuous labours train'd ; 
Pride, in the power that guards his country's coast, 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 
Pride, in a life that slander's tongue defied ; 
In fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 
And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there ; 
I see no more those white locks, thinly spread 
Round the bald polish of that honour'd head ; 
No more that awful glance on playful wight, 
Compell'd to kneel and tremble at the sight, 
To fold his fingers, all in dread the while, 
Till Mister Ashford soften'd to a smile ; 
No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer, 
Nor the pure faith (to give it force,) are there : 
But he is bless'd, and I lament no more, 
A wise good man, contented to be poor. 

CRABBE. 



w 
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147. CORONACH* 

[From The Lady of the Lake.] 
is gone on the mountain, 



He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 

When our need was the sorest. 
The font, reappearing, 

From the rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 

To Duncan no morrow I 

The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 

Wails manhood in glory ; 
The autumn winds rushing, 

Waft the leaves that are searest, 
But our flower was in flushing 

When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correif, 

Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray J, 

How sound is thy slumber ! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 

Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 

Thou art gone, and for ever ! 

sir w. SCOTT. 

* A funeral song. 

t The hollow side of a hill, where game usually lies. 

% A plundering expedition. 
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148. THE SLAVE'S DREAM. 

BESIDE the ungather'd rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand ; 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 

Was buried in the sand ; 
Again in the mist and shadow of sleep 
He saw his native land. 

Wide through the landscape of his dreams 

The lordly Niger flow'd ; 
Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 

Once more a king he strode, 
And heard the tinkling caravans 

Descend the mountain road. 

He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 

Among her children stand ; 
They clasp'd his neck, they kiss'd his cheeks, 

They held him by the hand : 
A tear burst from the sleeper's lids, 

And fell into the sand. 

And then at furious speed he rode 

Along the Niger's bank ; 
His bridle-reins were golden chains, 

And, with a martial clank, 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 

Smiting his stallion's flank. 

Before him, like a blood-red flag, 

The bright flamingoes flew ; 
From morn till night he follow'd their flight, 

O'er plains where the tarmarind grew, 
Till he saw the roof of Caffre huts 

And the ocean rose to view. 
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At night he heard the lion roar, 

And the hyena scream, 
And the river-horse, as he cnish'd the reeds 

Beside some hidden stream; 
And it pass'd, like a glorious roll of drums, 

Through the triumph of his dream. 

The forests, with their myriad tongues, 

Shouted of liberty ; 
And the blast of the desert cried aloud, 

With a voice so wild and free, 
That he started in his sleep and smiled 

At their tempestuous glee. 

He did not feel the driver's whip, 

Nor the burning heat of day: 
For death had illumined the land of sleep, 

And his lifeless body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul 

Had broken and thrown away ! 

LONGFELLOW. 



149. ON THE DEATH OF HENRY KIRKE 

WHITE. 

TTNH APPT White ! * while life was in its spring, 
U And thy young muse just waved her joyous 

wing, 
The spoiler swept that soaring lyre away, 
Which else had sounded an immortal lay. 

* Henry Kirke White died at Cambridge, in 1806, in con- 
sequence of over study. 
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Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone, 
When Science' self destroyed her favourite son ! 
Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, — 
She sow'd the seeds, but death has reap'd the fruit ! 
'Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And help'd to plant the wound that laid thee low - 
So the struck eagle, stretch'd upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing'd the shaft that quiver'd in his heart : 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warm'd his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 

BYRON. 



150. MORNING HYMN OF ADAM AND EVE 

IN PARADISE. 

[From Paradise Lost.] 

THESE are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 
Thus wond'rous fair : Thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; — yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold Him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
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Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven, 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling morn 

With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere, 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 

'Acknowledge Him thy greater, sound his praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 

And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou fall'st. 

Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st 

With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies ; 

And ye five other wandering fires, that move 

In mystic dance not without song, resound 

His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light. 

Air, and ye Elements, the eldest birth 

Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 

And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye Mists and Exhalations, that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author rise ; 

Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 

Kising or felling, still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye Winds, that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops,. ye Pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
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Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living Souls : ye Birds, 
That singing up to heaven-gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 
To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail, universal Lord, be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil or conceal'd, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 

MILTON. 



TBE END. 
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